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Stand 


MERCERIZ 


YARN 


—DURENE— 


IVES you the glory 
of silk and the wear 
of cotton. 


Used with silk or rayon, 
it adds strength as well 
as beauty to your product. 


Because Standard Yarns 
are spun in our Own spin- 
ning mills, bleached and 
mercerized in our own 


STANDARD-COOS 


finishing plant and dyed 
in our own dye house, you 
get the uniformly high 
quality which reduces 
seconds at the same time 
that it builds repeat de- 
mand for your product— 
be it hosiery or fabric. 


Get these two savings by 
using Standard Yarn. 


-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANO@GA, TENN. 


Executive and Sales Office: LAFAYE | E BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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EMMONS loom harness stands the daily grind with the 
endurance that comes from selected materials and the 


superior quality of workmanship in its construction. 


Our Mail Eve harness is giving that unusual result in the 


weave room that brings to us unsolicited testimonials. 


Write us about your requirements. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 


~1867 Lawrence, Massachusetts 1929 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 


HARRIS 


GREASES 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Oblong Basket 


QUALITY 


First and Foremost! 


Were first used n a Fall River Mill in 1898. 
Other types of mill receptacles had been tried 


OR more than forty years, the A. W. but the Lane Canvas Basket with its perfectly 


Harris Oil Company has maintained a smooth surfaces, its slightly yielding, flexible 
degree of quality in HARRIS OILS and sides and frame, and above all its strength 
GREASES which has won for these products and durability have seemed to meet all the 
a most worthy reputation. requirements of the textile mill as no other 

yasket had done. 
HARRIS OILS are sold on the basis of basket nad 


QUALITY rather than price. Users have 
found that in the long run, it pays them well 
to buy this QUALITY. 


Let us send you full information about Ww. : § Lane & Brothers 


HARRIS OILS. Thev are made to fill every Originators and Manufacturers of 
lubricating requirement. Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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DOBBY LOOM (built also without dobby) 


Opinions Expressed 
at Greenville about the new 


ROMPTON & NOWLES 


OTTON ING 


Automatic Loom 


“The Cotton King Loom is the greatest im- “IT would be. willing to guarantee that an 
provement, as far as the weaving equipment installation of Cotton King Looms would pay 
for towels is concerned, that has been made in for themselves in four years.” 
the last 20 years.” (Treasurer of Large Cotton Miil) 


(Superintendent of a Large Towel Mill) 
“T believe that a loom fixer can take care of 


“Being equipped with these looms would 20°, more of these looms than he could the 
insure a mill full time operation.” 
(Manager of Dress Goods Mill) 


older type.” 
(Boss Weaver of Cotton Mill 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N..J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER - - - ‘ CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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dJuseph Bancroft Joseph Bancroft & Sons Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co 
1831 1865 1889 


Between the South and the Market 


JOHN BANCROFT, JR. JOSEPH BANCROFT W. T. QUILLEN R. O. COOKE 
President Vice-President Vice-President and Manager Secretary and Treasurer 


THE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Bleacters Mercerizers, Printers, and Finishers of Fine Fabrics 


Eddystone, Pa. 


JOHN: BANCROFT, President R. O. COOKE, Treasurer 
JOSEPH BANCROFT, Vice-President DONALD S$. ASHBROOK, Secretary 
KENNETH MOLLER, Vice-President J. H. COADY, Purchasing Agent 


JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS CO. 


Bleachers, Mercerizers, Dyers and Finishers 
Cotton Piece Goods 
Wilmington, Del. 
Joun Bancrort, Jr. New York Office 
Sales Mgr. 290 Br oadway 
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300 


Textile Executives 


Who are interested in lower costs 
and more efficient mill operation. 


Only 300 copies of this handsome Molloy-bound brochure 
remain to be placed in the hands of textile executives. If you have 
not already received a copy, you owe it to yourself and to your 
mill to send the coupon below for a copy. 


This portfolio contains information that you can profitably use. 
Chapters deal with the following subjects: 


(a) FRANKLIN PROCESS DYEING—How this closedekier pressure method 
of dyeing effects thorough penetration, and yields bright, even, durable 
shades. 

(b) HOW YOU CAN PROFIT BY THE FRANKLIN PROCESS—S pec ific 
instances of the various winding economies made possible by Franklin 
Process dyeing. 

(c) COLORS AND THEIR PROPERTIES—A description of various classes 
of dyes and the uses they are adapted to. 

(d) A WORD ABOUT DELIVERIES—Ways by- which Franklin Process 
Service speeds up deliveries. 

(e) THE FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY—Dealing with the many serv- 
ices that have advanced this company, within a period of fifteen years, from 
a small experimental dye house to a position as the largest commission yarn 
dyeing organization in the world. 


The entire book is designed to show the 
services we offer and how you can use them 
to your profit. Send the coupon for your 


Free Copy. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
4 EDDY ST... PROVIDENCE, R. 1 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in the World 


also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarn, Dyeing Machines GENTLEMEN: 1 would like to have my copy of the 


L— Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form — = 


Frankiin Process Beok sent me at your eartiest 
Plants opportunity 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA NAME 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS Co., Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN PROCESS Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. TITLE 


FRANKLIN RAYON CORPORATION, Providence, R. I., South Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 66 Leonard St. NAME OF COMPANY 


FRANKLIN 
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are essential to 


GOOD SPINNING 


Bobbins made to fit your spindles properly and best adapted in size for the 


numbers of yarn you are spinning will give you more and better work. 


Good bobbins quickly pay for themselves. 


Special attention should be given to the size and style of spinning bobbins 
used in connection with filling wind. To get the full benefits of filling wind the 
bobbins should be désigned to meet the particular conditions in each mill. Not 
alone should the style of spindles, traverse, diameter of ring and numbers of 
yarn to be spun, be taken into consideration, but also speed of front rolls, staple 


of cotton and other factors. 


For years we have specialized in spinning bobbins. If you have any ques- 
tions as to the size or style of a spinning bobbin, either for warp or filling wind, 
that will best answer your requirements, feel free to write us and we will give you 


the benefit of our experience. 


We also make all types and kinds of filling bobbins, both plain and for auto- 


matic looms, twister bobbins. card room bobbins, spools, rolls and tubes. 


The Dana Courtney Co, 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Southern Agent, A. B. Carter, Gastonia, N. C. 


GOOD BOBBINS 
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SAND ROCK 


W ell-equipped industries 
need not fear modern 
aggressive competition 


A mill equipped with old-fashioned ma- 
chinery cannot hope to successfully compete 
with modern, aggressive competition. Low 
unit costs, large production, efficiency -- these 
are the rocks upon which industries build suc- 
cess today. Changing fashions and exacting 


buyers tolerate no industrial laggards. 


The Whitin Model F Spinning Frame is an 
excellent example of thoroughly efficient ma- 
chinery. Its fine design and careful assembly 
reduce maintenance charges to a minimum, 
and the careful guarding of moving parts 
removes all danger from the operator. 


Each frame is assembled and tested before 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


MASS. 


WHITINSVILLE, 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. - 


it leaves the plant. Every possible error is 


corrected so that when the frame reaches the 


_ purchaser it really offers him all that he might 


wish in machine design and machine perform- 


ance. 


>y offering the utmost in efficiency and by 
reducing maintenance charges -—- the Model F 
Spinning Frame accomplishes the purpose of 
all Whitin machinery -- the maintaining of low 
unit costs. 


Our trained staff will gladly discuss with you 
the value of the Model F Spinning Frame to 
your plant, and how it helps to create a firm 


foundation upon which to build your future. 


U. Ss. A, 
ATLANTA, GA. 


~ PA 
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UNIVERSAL 
STANDARD TRAVELERS 


for ideal traveler performance 


Manufactured by 


The 
U. S. RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Home Office Southern Office 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 


“QUALITY” 


HE phenomenal success in the use of the UNIVERSAL STANDARD 
TRAVELERS for WOOL, WORSTED, COTTON, and SPUN SILK is 
due largely to their remarkable wearing qualities. 


Intensive study into each particular demand made on the traveler, 
together with modern mechanical equipment—the U.S. RING TRAVELER 
COMPANY is able to produce travelers of unquestionable QUALITY and 
UNIFORMITY. 


A test under your own actual running conditions will prove this. The 
“BOWEN PATENTED OFFSET VERTICAL TRAVELER” is reccom- 
mended for cords and plys. The “BOWEN SPECIALLY TEMPERED 
NARROW TRAVELER” will meet every requirement for fine counts. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


| rRADE MARK 
CO. 
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SPINNING FRAMES 


Maximum Production:-Lon 


The H & B Spinning Frame has set a standard for finish and excellency of work- | . 
manship for over thirty years. Originally designed to embody the most out- { | 
standing improvements in machine construction, it has been possible to | 

readily adopt new features to suit changed conditions. 

The framework being substantially constructed, and all parts accurately 
machined, increased spindle speeds are always obtainable without vi- 
bration. 

Like all H & B machinery, our spinning frames are made from the 

\ highest-grade materials, for unnumbered years of service. 

: y The small details, so essential to perfect spinning, are, with us, para- 


\ of our own design to insure close working limits, con- 


= H & B AMERICAN MACHINE COMPANY 
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life 
Low Operating Cost 


mount construction factors, resulting in silent, smooth-running 
frames. 
Perfectly Balanced Spindles, made from the finest steel ; specia]- 
ly tempered, Extra-Hardened Steel Rings, highly polished and 
accurately gauged, and Steel Fluted Rolls, machined on tools 


tribute largely to the outstanding results obtainable with 
H & B Spinning Frames. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814 and 816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND SPINNING MACHINERY 
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CAN 

MAN 
KNOW? 


HE man was losing $192 a week. He didn’t 
know it. The same trouble in a large mill 
would have cost him $1200 a week. 


The man only knew he was having trouble. 
But who isn’t always having trouble? 


The man was mechanically minded.A marvelin 
that way. He could out-guess any jinx in any 
machine. Could finagle it into behaving for an 
hour or a day or a week. 


AMCO 
The man was too mechanical, too much in- 
Air Doctors 
Bas volved with machinery. 
will find out 
Fb The trouble was right in the air. It couldn't 
from Fiber 


be seen, nor felt. 


what the 
real trouble Finally a man who had had large experience 


£ with many mills showed him the way out. And 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES SALES OFFICES 
2.3 West Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. I. 


what a sweet mill he had when he got the 
humidity right with a control that controlled. 


American Moistening Co. heads. And that 
Amco control out-guesses every jinx of tempera- 
ture change and outside climate. 

If the trouble is in the roving, the yarn, the 
weaving, the finished goods or the goods after 
shipment, we can tell you about A MAN who 
was in the same fix and is now fixed-up and 
grateful to us. 


This newly designed Amco Humidity Con- 
trol automatically regulates and controls 
humidity in Textile and other mills wtth- 


out using wet or dry bulb actuated dévices. 


Humidifying Devices 
Air Doctors Since 1888 


Charlotte, N.C. Greenville, $.C. 
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hitzgerald Analyzes 


Textile Conditions’ 


By H. R. Fitzgerald, President American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


1 wish that it were possible for us to begin our 
deliberations this morning by throwing upon the screen 
a brief summary of the history of your Association 
curing the thirty-three years of its existence. W. D. 
Anderson, the chairman of your industrial relations 
committee, in his memorab'e address at your Richmond 
convention last year, mentioned a rodli-call of some of 
your great leaders, who had rendered themselves worthy 
Lo be classed as heroes of the textile industry of the 
South. In the face of apparently insurmountable ob- 
structions they displayed indomitable energy and cour- 
age, in pursuit of an ideal which had as its objective the 
uplitt and prosperity of as noble a people as ever Ifi- 
habited the earth. I was deeply impressed with the 
character of the interitance that they left us, and with 
the ringing challenge that unless we shall continue to 
carry on, they will have lived and wrought in vain. 


Looked upon, as the Association was in its earlier 
stages, as more or less of a social organization—afford- 
ing opportunity for “good fellows to get together,” and 
with perhaps some measure of political potentiality 
in view there 
must have been 
materiais out of 
which a beautiful 
picture could have 
been made illus- 
trating the ameni- 
lies and unfailing 
courtesies so char- 
acteristic of their 
day. If the Associ- 
ition had not ac- 
complished an y- 
thing e'se than this 
bringing together 
of its members 
with the interming- 
ling of thelr 
thoughts, with con- 
centration upon 
subjects pertinent 
to the growth and 
well-being of the 
industry, and with 


H. R. Fitzgerald 


the opportunity to shake hands and exchange views, and, 
in general, to learn to know each other better. it would 
upon that score alone fully have justified its existence. 


*Address before Convention of American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association. 


That man is indeed poor who does not appreciate the 
opportunity of enriching his life by contact with his fel- 
lows. Mr. Ingersoll said, “The more a man knows, the 
more wi.ling he ts to learn. The less a man knows, the 
more positive he is that he knows everything.” St. Elmo 
Lewis said, “You generally hear that what a man doesn't 
know, doesnt hurt him; but in business, what a man 
doesn | know, does hurt.” 

lt would be interesting to trace through the days of 
rapid expansion, a history so full of romance and 
achievement that even vet ils echoes continue to re- 
verberate around the world... The remark attributed to 
Abraham Lincoln—that God must love the common 
people because He made so many of them—must also 
be applicable to cotton mills. Certain it is that a Kind 
Providence has guided and greatly blessed the activities 
of this industry in the South. I believe that this is 
due in large measure to the fact that the movement 
originated as a means for the working out of a great 
purpose. History does not record that any industry 
has ever filled a more benelicent place in the life of 
4 people, nor is there a better illustration of intellec- 
tual, social and moral transformation. 

Generally speaking, it seems to me that we have 
ubout all of the elements that could logically be desig- 
nated as necessary for the successful conduct of a large 
and growing industry; we have resources in almost 
prodigal abundance; we have plants well designed, prac- 
tically up to date—most of them developed within en- 
vironments and upon foundations both material and 
financial that, with proper management, should perma- 
nently endure: we have the climate; the raw materials, 
and, at present, we have what ought to be prized as 
a most valued asset—the best labor in the world, if we 
treat them as our fathers did, and adhere to the original 
purpose of promoting their well-being and happiness, 
and refuse to permit them to be exploited either by 
narrow, selfish policies, or by outside radical inter- 
ference. 

| said that we seem to have “about all of the necessary 
elements,” but will you permit me to qualify that state- 
ment? There seems to be something lacking, and what 
that something is, not only is a cause for immediate 
concern, but amply justifies our most careful and con- 
centrated study. 

Industry Not Prospering 

Notwithstanding our many advantages, the industrs 
as at present conducted is not prosperous. No industry 
can long ‘survive without reasonable and legitimate 
profits: it is the life-hlood that must pulsate freely 
through the veins if strength is to be maintained and 
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the demands of progress met. We are told that our 
nation as a unit has attaimed the most advanced eco- 
nomic position ever reached by any people. That the 
first quarter of this year 1929 has broken all previous 
records in production and profits by several of the major 
industries. That in spite of the almost universal com- 
plaint of subnormal demand for textiles the movement 
in some lines has been larger than ever before. If the 
census figures are correct as given out by Mr. Pickard, 
the production for 1927 exceeded by approximately 
three-quarters of a billion square yards the previous 
highest output in the history of the industry. We are 
told that the rate of production for the first quarter ol 
this year is approximately 111 per cent of full, day-run 
cupacity—and yet the industry as a whole is not making 
any money! 

Mav I ask vou, then, a candid question? Do we lack 
the element of good management that enabied our pre- 
decessors to win the distinguished success, the fruits 
of which they bequeathed to us? Is there something 
about our present system that, in spite of any effort we 
can make, is dissipating our energies and bieeding our 
plants to death? Is it an accepted fact that because we 
have a potential capacity lor production somewhat in 


excess of normal consumption, we must therefore turn 


out every pound that we can produce, regardless of t! 
consequences? If that is the case, it seems to me thal! 
we stand indicted before the world for a type of In- 
conrpetence that will deserve its rate. 
“Low Cost Operator” 
fhe most insidious delusion contrrbuting to this par- 
question is that of the so-called “low-cost 
or. By this 1 do not at all refer to the progress- 
ive manufacturer who, by improved methods and equip- 
ment and ever increasing efficiency is constantly striv- 
ing to lower his costs in a legitimate way and having 
regard ior quality ana workmanship; relerence 
is to an entirely different type. 

Ignoring the fact that practically the same engineer- 


ing. the same machinery fuilders, the same textiie 
eohools for technical traming, the same raw materials, 
same everything else that enters into 
the cost, have long ago dissipated the “secret advan- 
except for variations in wage rates and the 
Yerence in the abilities of management—the “low-cost 
operator” flatters himself that he can beat the game, by 
splitting hairs more dexterously than others and, as a 
le. is not even willing to standardize his cost methods 
ty discover whether or not he is operating at a legiti- 
His philosophy is to run the plants all th» 
the 


lime and prouuce every po ind that he can, and se! 
goods at what the market will pay. He thinks that 
Whatever curtailing is necessary should be done Dy 
others less favorably situated than himselt. 


Now, in what respect is he more favorably situated 


than others? In so far as low tabor costs ahd exemp- 
tion from burdensome taxes may contribute to this 


delusion, I do net regard these as in any sense perma- 


nent tixtures lhe tax problem is coming more and 
more to the front. even in those States that have broadly 


advertised their liberality, and it is already a heavy 
upon many of our plants. 
Wages 


As to wage rates. there is nothing smart or commend- 


ahle in any management that seeks to drive its cost 
down by lowering the standards of living of the opera. 
here is a more sacred responsibility here than 

Those 


who are paying wage rates below a fair Southern aver- 


LIVeS 
the mere question of eking out a meagre profit. 


age are jeopardizing their own interest as well as that 
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of the whole industry, and it is indeed a false security 
for them to assume that low cost derived from such a 
source is either tenable or justifiable. Futhermore, so 
soon as there oecurs a sure enough “back-to-the-farm 
movement, or any of several other contingencies that 
may arise, it will be discovered that the much-adver- 
“inexhaustible” supply of labor no longer exists. 
Evils of Price Cutting 

It is this same gentleman, who styles himself a “low- 
cost operator,” who feels that he cannot afford to co- 
operate with others in lifting the standard of ethics 
in the industry, and he is usually the price cutter be- 
cause his policy is to run his plant all the time and 
sell his goods at what the market will pay. The result 
of this philosophy is a vicious system which embodies 
the germ of the disease from which all have to suffer: 

The markets are kept unstabilized because of our 


failure to bring into alignment our production schedules 
with the demand. If you examine the statistics over 
a three or tTive-vear period, you will readily see that 
it would have been just as easy (and far more profitable 
to have our curtailing before the market became over- 
loaded, and thereby to have kept it in a sound and 
healthy condition instead of going ahead blindly build- 
ing up stocks to be sold at a loss. This sound practice 
would not have subtracted one particle from the total 
number of hours operated, or the total quantity of 
yoods passed into consumption; on the contrary, there 
are many evidence that sound practice would add to, 
instead of diminish, the rate of consumption, There 
are bul few if any among the successful industries of 
the world that do not have a maximum capacity in 
excess of their normal demand. This is of itself no 
disadvantage as it permits greater flexibility with which 
to meet a varying demand. But if they (like the textile 
industry) should ignore the rate of demand for their 
products and blindly run to the full extent of their 
markets and they would cease to number among the 
-uceessful and well-managed :ndustries. 

». The pernicious evil of price-cutting is the out- 
growth of the unstabilized or overloaded market. It 
is usually the result of leasing unwilling buyers to take 
goods that they do not want. It has produced a type of 
buver that is now a perennial parasite, more destruc- 
tive to stability than the boll weevil is to cotton. He is 
kept supplied with merchandise that he will only buy 
on a distress basis and with it he proceeds to knock the 
hottom from under every legitimate channel of distri- 
bution. The much-heralded phenomenal profits attribu- 
ted to the scientific management of some of the modern 
distributing systems are in large measure the garnering 
that results from enormous volumes of goods, procured 
from the manufacturer on a distress basis—that is to 
The same goods, mind you, that 


sav, at, or below, cost. 
could and should be distributed to the consumer with- 
out distress to anvone. In a recent issue of “Forbes” 
there was a clear and convincing article by James H. 
Warburton, entitled, “Stop Dumping Goods at Cost,” 
in which he deseribes the predicament of thousands of 
retail distributors and makes the following interesting 
comment 

“The coming mass production and its |win—mass dis- 
tribution—has brought on the greatest orgy of price- 
selling this country has ever seen. Consideration for 
quality has been all but cast te the birds. Hardly has 
2 salesman presented a sample or picture of a product 
until the dealer asks “What's the price?” A perfectly 
natural question, to be sure, but so long as price is the 
foremost and largely the only point of interest for the 

(‘Continued on Page 64) 
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The Merchandising of Goods’ 


By Walker D. Hines, 

S I see it, the problems of the cotton mills classily 

themselves principally under three topics: first the 
purchase of raw cotton; second the physical manufac- 
ture of the goods; third the merchandising of the goods. 
! am not going to talk this evening about the first two 
lopics and I shall devote myself to the third topic. 
the merchandising of the goods. 

This is just as vital as the purchase of the raw cotton 
or as the manufacture of the cotton goods. and far 
less progress has been made in dealing with it. 

Inherently, the merchandising is a much more ditfi- 
cult problem than manufacturing the goods 
manufacturing largely 


because 
decision and 
regard- 
other 
handle the 
same matters. But 


admit of 


policies 


disposition 


less of how 
mills 
as to merchandis- 
ing, what one: mil! 
may  deter- 
mine what another 
mill feels it has to 


do. There is much 
opportunity 
for individualistic 
action and hence it 
more difficult 
subject to deal with 
especially on the 


is a 


part of mill execu- 
Lives who are so 
htghiv individualis- 
Lic. 

As to this, on ac- 


count of overpro- 


duction since the 

Walker D. Hines Wer the milis 

have had a new lesson to learh and they have not yet 

learned it, although varving degrees of progress have 
been made in different branches of the industry. 

[It is a strange thing that a leader in mill management 
will resort to great study and research and make addi- 
lisnal capital expénditures amounting fo hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in order to diminish his east of 
manufacture by one-eighth or one-fourth of a cent per 
yard, and then apparently without serious concern or 
adequate effort to avoid it will give away all that saving 
and more through resorting to unsound and at times 
apparently inexcusable methods of merchandising. 

he Institute has steadily tried to inculcate the lesson 
of sound merchandising, but more education is required 
and vastly more practicing of what is learned is indis- 
pensable. 

One of the outstanding 
apply sound 
psychology 


features of this failure to 
merchandising methods is the 
which manufacturer when he 
comes to selling his goods to feel that he is compelled 
to do whatever his competitor does no matter how un- 
sound and injurious to him and to the bulk of the 
industry that competitor's action may be. 


curious 
leads the 


There are relatively small classes of manufacturers 
who are in an exceptional situation as their necessities 
"Address before Joint Session, American Cotton Manufactur- 


ers Association and National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 


President Cotton-Textile Institute 


ov their interests. One such class is illiustrated by the 
mill which is under heavy financial commitments and 
may therefore be forced, perhaps at the instance of its 
financial supporters, to make distress sales. There is 
at the other extreme of the industry the class including 
the mil’s which have bought -ecotton at unusually low 
prices or which are able to manufacture the goods aft 
exceptionally low costs with the result that they are 
able, if they wish to do so, to sell for prices so low Aas, 
while still representing a profit for them. to represent 
a loss for the great bulk of the industry. But these 
C asses are small and represent only a minority of the 
industry. The large majority of the spindles and looms 
which must be operated in order to supply the yarns 
and cloths necessary to furnish the public with cotton 
textiles 


need higher prices to cover their reasonable 


costs and are not under any financial 
pressure to sell at such unremunerative prices and do 
nol really desire to do so. Yet it seems to be the 


fashion to assume that whenever a mill for some eXCep- 


overwhelming 


Lona’ reason makes a price which would be remunera- 
Live for the bulk of the industry, nevertheless the bulk 
of the industry must straightway make the same price 
In such circumstances. Why should the great majority, 
whose output the public liself lo 
be forced into following a minority which is actuated 
by special reasons not applying to the great majority? 


must have, permit 


\ special illustration of this is when some small volume 
ol goods is sold on the market at an unremunerative 
price, perhaps brought about by 
whereupon everybody seems to feel ji 


distress conditions. 
is hecessary to 
‘urn in and sell far larger volumes of goods on this 


sume unreasonably low basis. 

One of the great lessons which the industry yet needs 
Lo put into actual practice in general is that the great 
majority that is necessary to produce what the public 
needs is not bound to follow what a small minority does 
for special reasons which do not apply at all to the 
greal majority. 
lt frequently looks as if the motto of the industry 
was, “We will promptly follow the minority which sells 
below a cost fair to the industry but we do not propose 
Lo set or follow any example which would promise the 
return of cost to the great majority Since there js 
always a minority actuated by special conditions which 
will sell below the fair cost for the industry with the 
result that there is never 100 per cent which will set 
or follow an example that will produce cost for the 
average mills, the adoption of this motto means that 
the majority of the industry while willing to rush into 
following prices below cost is rarely if ever willing 
lo follow the fair interests of the majority, 

The industry must learn that there are special rea- 
sons which will always induce individual mills to sell 
below a living price for the industry as a whole. These 
special conditions may be due to exceptionally low costs. 
and the industry had as well recognize that there are 
some mills with costs so low that they can make prices 
without actual loss that would be destructive of the 
industry as a whole. This does not mean that the mills 
making these low prices will ever be able to satisfy any- 
thing more than a minor part of the public demand for 
goods but it does mean that i! is possible to supply a 
fraction of the total demand through the operation of 
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i ges of the greatest of the wastes which take their 
toll from the ultimate consumer is the expensive 
competition forced upon business by our anti-trust laws 
The consumer has much to gain and nothing to lose 
even from complete monopolies. 

That, I realize, is quite the opposite of what mos! 
people believe. They still think of a monopoly as neces- 
sarily evil, basing their conclusions upon the methods of 
those monopolies formed during the 1890's, whose ayvow- 
ed object was to reap huge profits, chiefly by raising 
price sky-high. 

But the sad histories of those same mergers prove 
that such methods defeat themselves. 

Whenever price leve's rise In an industry, competitors 
are attracted by what seem to be rich pickings. The 
price raising monopoly is then faced with the alterna- 
tives of taking part in another orgy of cut-throat com- 
petition or of buying out the newcomers as rapidly as 
they appear upon the scene. In these days, when vast 
amounts of capital are seeking investment in anything 
that promises a decent profit, any monopoly that tried 
to force prices up unduly would surely stimulate a 
veritable flood of new competition. 

That is why I say that the consumer has nothing 
tc lose from mergers, for the very methods that might 
hurt the consumer would carry their own cure, 

American business men have learned all this... They 
heve also learned that the surest way to make large 
total profits is to keep prices as low as possible so that 
they will be able to sell their products to the largest 
possible number of consumers. This they accomp'‘ish 
by taking only a narrow margin of profit and by using 
every possible method to keap costs down. 

Any men to whom bankers would entrust the man- 
agement of a merger of monopolistic size would be 
sure to manage the business along these lines, with 
direct benefit both to the consumers and to the stock- 
holders. 

Furthermore, with competition eliminated, a large 
part of the selling cost would disappear. The result 
wou d be lower prices to the consumer and probably 
higher wages to the employes of the monopoly. 

[ firmly believe that in time our law makers will come 
to understand these things better and allow monopolies 
to be formed. Unfortunately, that time has not yet 
arrived, 

Yet, even now you can form sizable consolidations of 
one sort or another which will help greatly to elimi- 
nate the many ills which beset the cotton industry. 

Which type of consolidation any individual concern 
will find it best to be a part of depends upon its prod- 
uct, its position in the stream of production from raw 
cotton to finished product, its size and strength and 
many other considerations, 

Because of the complexity of the cotton industry and 
the large number of units in it, I believe that it would 
be unwise to allempt to set up any consolidation in its 
ultimate form all at once. It would be much better 
to aim at gradual growth—letting the final consolida- 
tion evolve through several steps, for the reason that 
in the early stages of any merger there are many diffi- 
culties to be ironed out. It is seldom easy to get a large 
number of men, each of whom has been his own boss, 
to submerge their individualities and. work smoothly 
*Address before Joint Session, American Cotton Manufactur- 
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THe Place of Mergers in the Cotton Textile Industry ° 


By William R. Bassett, of 


Spencer Trask & Company 


together from the start for the greatest good of all 
concerned. 

| happen to know that when only four radiator 
foundries were put together to form the American 
Radiator Company it was years before the old owners 
were able to adjust themselves. Once this was accom- 
plished the merger has taken in many other companies 
with little trouble on that score. 

it is largely this difficulty of management that ac- 
counts for what has been called the “hell period’— 
the early years during which many mergers fail to 
achieve the prophesied economies and sometimes even 
show smaller profits than did the members when 
operating as individuals. 

This is particularly true of the horizontal type of 
merger, for it is usually difficult to get so many former 
competitors to live together happily or even peacefully. 
krequently a vertical merger starts off more smoothly 
for the simple reason that as buyers and sellers, the 
individuals have been accustomed to get along with 
each other. When, in the ordinary course of business, 
conflicts of interest have arisen, they have learned to 
compromise their differences. 

However, I have an idea that there may not be so 
much difficulty on this score in your industry, for | 
believe you all realize acutely the seriousness of the 
situation and are willing to go to great lengths to effect 
a cure. 

To meet your immediate problems, therefore, I be- 
lieve steps should be taken to form several well plan- 
ned, economically sound mergers of the so-called hori- 
zontal type. A variation of this form, called by some 
the “circular merger” composed of non-competing pro- 
ducers of complementary finished products which can 
be sold as a group Dy a single sales force, is indicated 
as best for certam mills. 

In many instances even at the start, it may be well 
to combine the horizontal and vertical forms in one 
merger. Thus there might be in one group several 
spinning mills, several weaving mills producing simi- 
lar or complementary fabrics, dyeing and finishing 
pants and certainly a successful selling company. In 
some instances, such vertical integrations might better 
come later. The important thing at the moment is to 
form strong horizontal groups to combat the more im- 
mediate difficulties of your industry. 

Let us enumerate the advantages whieh will accrue 
to the cotton industry from the formation of these pre- 
liminary mergers. 

First, it is beyond question that any industry is better 
off when there are a few strong and well managed con- 
cerns in the field than when several hundred, many of 
them small, poorly managed or downright irresponsi- 
bie, are engaged in a battle royal. Competition between 
big fellows is less likely to be ignorant or 


malicious, 
and while it is apt to be strong, 


there is a good chance 
for each, if it is well managed, to get sufficient of the 
business to provide a fair profit. 
Second, strong mergers wil! put the industry in a 
better position when dealing with powerful 


buyers. 
The consolidation movement among your 


customers 
has progressed far and will, I am convinced, go farther 
with great rapidity. Chain stores are powerful factors, 
much to powerful for most individual mills to cope 
with sutcessfully. There are already a few embryonic 
chains of department stores. Much larger 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Effects of Overproduction in Textiles 


Ry Lincoln Baylies, President Nationa | Association of Cotton ‘Manufacturers 


A® our banquet comes at the end of our joint meeting, 

I cannot very well extend greetings to friends who 
have already been here for two days, but I would like 
to take this brief opportunity of expressing to the offi- 
eers and members of the ‘American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association the sincere pleasure felt by the 
National Association of Cotton Manufacturers as the 
result of this opportunity given them of sitting down 
with their Southern friends and renewing old friend- 
ships and making new ones. 


This meeting between our two Association is the third 
in our history. the first having been held in 1918 in New 
York and the second in 1927 here in Atlantic City. Such 
a meeting as this one with such clear and interesting 
talks as we listened to this afternoon, enable us all to 
vet a broader view on some of the questions which 
we are endeavoring to solve than we can gain from 
looking at these questions as they may affect our own 
particular district or locality. 


Let us examine the situation in which the industry 
found itself in the early part of 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
and then look at the condition which is faced in the 
summer of 1928 and is pointing toward in 1929. 

The artivitvy of the industry in 1927 and the result 
as felt in 1928 is very clearly paralled by the industry's 
activity in 1929 to date, and the probable effect on the 
situation toward the end of the year and in 1930. Left 
us first take spindle activity in 1927, together with rate 
of sales and then see the result shown in 1928, by using 
the figures for spindle hours as given out by the 
Department of Commerce and the ratio of sales to 
production as given out by the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants of New York. These latter figures, 
although representing only about 50 per cent of the 
total cotton cloth production, reflect, nevertheless, a 
very large percentage of the volume of those classes of 
fabrics reported such as narrow and wide sheetings 
end print cloths which have been most affected by 
overproduction amd consequent competitive prices. 

We find the average spindle hours for the entire 
country in 1927 by quarters to run as follows: 


2nd quarter 9.000.000.0000 
3rd quarter 8.600.000.0000 


ith quarter 400.000 000 


Whereas the percentage of sales to production for 

the same periods ran approximately as follows: 
ist quarter 130.090 
°nd quarter 104.0% 
3rd quarter 98.2% 
ith quarter 79.3% 

This would indicate that in 1927 the industry main- 
tained a consistently high rate of activity throughout 
the first three quarters of the year, only tapering off 
slichtly in the fourth quarter, while the rate of sales, 
although hich in the first quarter, fell off rapidly with 
each succeeding quarter. 

What was the result in 1928? We find that the rate 
of activity as reflected by the spindle hours decreased 
steadily until the last quarter of the year, when it 
started to rise. whereas ratio of sales remained down 
in the first two quarters, although up somewhat in the 
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third and fourth quarters. The following figures re- 
flect this swing. The average spindle hours were: 


ist quarter 8 200,000,000 
2nd quarter 7,500,000,000 
3rd quarter §.900,000,000 
4th quarter 8.300,000,000 


For these same periods, the ratio of sales to produc- 
tion ran as follows: 


ist quarter ........... 
2nd quarter 95.7 Ye 


116.6% 
[10.5% 

Undoubtedly, the jump in ratio of sales from the 
second to the third quarter was accounted for by the 
low rate of production to which the sales were com- 
pared. 

The rate of cotton consumption in the first quarters 
of 1927. 1928. and 1929, bear out the results reflected in 
the spindle activity. The cotton consumption for the 
first quarter of 1927, if continued throughout the year, 


3rd quarter 
4th quarter 


would have shown a total consumption of 7,564,000 bales 
as against actual of 7,405,000 bales. In the first quarter 
of 1928. the same rate maintained for the year would 
have shown a consumption of 6,960,000 bales as against 
an actual of 6.576.000 bales, or slightly larger than the 
yearly rate as reflected by the first quarter of 1927, a 
year in which the industry operated at the highest 
level in its history. 

To sum up the picture of these two years, it is quite 
evident that in 1927 the industry ran at,a high rate 
of production for a long time after sales had fallen 
off, thereby ending 1927 and beginning 1928 with a large 
accumulation of stocks. The result of this was that in 
the second and third quarters of 1928, a considerable 
program of curtailment became necessary and extreme- 
ly low prices were the general rule, in order to liqui- 
date these accumulated stocks. From available figures, 
it now appears that the industry is making the same 
mistake in 1929 that it did in 1927, with the inevitable 
result in the latter part of 1929 and in 1930 that was 
experienced in the spring and summer of 1928. Gener- 
ally speaking, prices for grey goods are lower today in 
respect to the price of cotton than they were at this 
time last vear or in the middle of last summer. This 
would indicate that the trade has already begun to dis- 
eount a situation that will result from excessive over- 
production. 


‘The spindle activity in hours run for the first quar- 
ter of 1929 averaged 8,800,000,000 against a ratio of 
sales to production of 109.7 per cent. This quarter 
following the last quarter of 1928 with its average ac- 
tivity of 8,300,000,000 spindles hours as against a ratio 
of sales to production of 110.5 per cent indicates that 
the industry is continuing to maintain a very high rate 
of production. Sales, on the other hand, although active 
during the first quarter, have recently tended to show 
the seasonable decline generally begun in April and 
May. The ratio of sales to production of 71.3 per cent 
in April, 1929 as recently furnished by the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants is the lowest ratio shown 
since January, 1928. This very clearly indicates a very 
serious falling off in sales from the first quarter which 
showed an average ratio of 109.7 per cent and from 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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The Fallacy of Price Discrimination’ 


By Nelson 


HE distress of the cotton textile industry ts a matter 
of common knowledge. It is also a cause of deep 
concern, not on'y to you who are so directly involved, 
but to every serious minded observer of the conditions 
obtaining in industry, in their relation to the social 
welfare. The problem which confronts you is peculiar 
to you only in the degree of its intensity. Your repre- 
sent an advanced stage of conditions which have been 
accumulating over a long period of years, produced by 
causes which are operative in many other industries 
and from which very few are entirely free. Since thes 
enusative forces are characteristic of industry rather 
than of a particular industry, it is apparent that the 
remedy must be such as is generally applicable, a pro- 
cess rather than a panacea. 

In some of the industries of which I speak, whose 

perplexities have not reached the same acute stage as 
yours, there has been a realization of the profound 
truth that much: ofl their distress is due to processes 
and methods which they have themselves set in motion, 
that they were the innocent but mistaken authors of 
their own difficulties. With this discovery comes also 
» recognition of the fact that their condition is remedia- 
ble through a process of self correction. The progress 
of such an industry out of the distress state depends 
solely upon its collective ability to uncover ils mis- 
takes and discover and apply corrective measures in 
the form of changed policies, reformed process and 
improved methods. 
' Looking further afield, one may see instances In 
which to all appearance, the controlling policy is one 
drift based upon the assumption that these things 
must be, that there is some remedial quality in the 
nassage of time through which conditions will some- 
how right themselves. Among such the tendency is 
strong, however, to anticipate some legislative dispen- 
sation which will relieve them from the effect of their 
own actions without requiring that those actions be 
changed. They seem to expect as a natural right, that 
relief should come while they continue to create the 
condition from which relief is desired. 

It seems that the choice of industry today in seeking 
a solution of the problems which press upon it, lies be- 
tween a process of self analysis, self instruction and 
self government in the line of self correction and self 
control. on the one hand, with governmental interven- 
tion in a constantly increasing degree, as its stark alter- 
native. 

Governmental intervention even in the guise of relief, 
should be sought only as a last resort because as if 
tends to relieve the individuai from the effect of his 
own mistakes, it removes also the responsibility for 
making the necessary corrections in his methods and 
practices, as it dulls his perception of the necessity for 
so doing. In this atmosphere unsound and erroneous 
practices multiply unchecked, the. demand for govern- 
mental regulation increases and once fairly begun, will 
continue to its full development in control and ulti- 
mate ownership. A concept of immediate advantage 
may well delude us into the acceptance of a promise 
whose fulfillment is disaster. 

Self government is an irksome and unpleasant task. 
It forces those who engage in it to face responsibility 
for their own acts and frequently shows them a casual 
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connection between their own conduct and the condi- 
lions which surround them, of which they did not 
dream. We are all prone to blame our misfortunes 
on others or on circumstances or still being somewhat 
superstitious, on luck. “The fault, dear Brutus, is not 
with the stars but with ourselves” for more often than 
it is pleasant to realize but the-realization but the 
realization is essential. We accept with applause an 
announcement of individualism with its connotation of 
equality of opportunity, as a statement of the Ameri- 
can industrial and political creed. But do we under- 
stand that it is a high goal that is pointed out to us 
toward which we must work and struggle rather than 
the description of a state to which we have attained? 
Individualism and self government are one. The essen- 
tial requirement of industrial self government is a deep 
conviction that the welfare of the individual manu- 
facturer is closely related to the soundness of the indus- 
try as a whole and a jealous regard on the part of the 
single manufacturer for the consequences of his indi- 
vidual actions upon the state of the whole industry. 

There was a time when such a statement would have 
heen regarded as an interesting ethical proposition 
which had no vital application to rival business com- 
petitors or the conduct of practical affairs. But it is 
coming to be realized that a whole industry can be 
demoralized if its market price structure is conditioned 
by distress goods coming into it at distress prices which 
are followed rather than ignored by the more stable 
element in the industry. Without recourse to artificial 
price agreements, that condition can be met and if it 
is nol met, it is because those elements in the industry 
whose influence should predominate in the maintenance 
of sound market conditions, pursue the ultimate order 
into the office of the purchaser and allow him to make 
his own price. Which he does on the basis of the cost 
al which he can obtain distress goods. 

| would go farther and suggest to you that the indi- 
vidual responsibility does not cease with the refusal 
lo follow the market down or to start it down as the 
case may be. It extends to the elimination of the cause 
of the distress so far as it may be due to a condition of 
over production, by a deliberate abstention from pro- 
duction beyond the proportion of demand volume which 
the individual may reasonably expect to sell at a profit. 
This means the budgeting of production by the indi- 
vidual with a knowledge of the total estimated demand. 
nol as a measure of agreement or collective allocation 
but as deliberate act of self control. For the produc- 
tion of more than that quantity is an injury not only 
to the whole industry but is reflected back upon the 
producer in terms of a depreciated market price, The 
more cheerfully this subject is considered. the more 
clearly will the unity of interest appear and in the 
understanding of that unity of interest alone is if POs- 
sible to develop a sound, Common policy upon which 
an industry can confidently expect to work out its 
rehabihtation. 

“I cannot turn at once from evil to good” declared 
Polycarp and neither can an industry turn at once from 
a State of distress to a condition of prosperity. There 
must be an untangling of snarls, a retracine of steps, a 
rigid examination of accustomed methods and prac- 
tices because it is a certainty that recovery cannot be 
expected under the regime that produced the disorder. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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New 


CR7006-F1 is a three-in-one switch because the motor- 
circuit switch, the fuses, and the starter are combined 
(in an entirely new way) in a single drawn-shell en- 
closing case. 


This combination switch reduces installation costs, 
saves space, eliminates all wiring between the three 


units, and permits an amazing ease of inspection and 
repair. 


Thousands of dollars a year can be saved by prevent- 
ing interruptions to production. Suppose a fuse blows, 
a coil burns out, a tip needs replacing, or inspection is 
desired —simply: 


| Pull handle to open motor-circuit 


switch and slip off the cover. 


Loosen one screw from bottom of 
switch. 


to be disconnected. ) 


3 Lift off the starter (not a single wire 


Slip on a spare starter or replace 
fuses. 


5 Back on the line in 1 minute. 


The price? No more than the combined price of the 
individual units. Ask your nearest G-E office to tell you 
all about CR7006-F1. 
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World Trade and Textile Trends ° 


By Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secre 


HE American economic observer traveling abroad 

today cannot fail to note—among the manifold forces 
and factors engaging his attention—three 
powerful tendencies. One of these is the progressive 
industrialization of previously backward countries. A 


second is the movement 


especially 


in the direction of industrial! 


amalgamations, mergers, cartels. Still a third is the 
strong impulse toward novelties in merchandise—new 
methods of utilizing familiar materials—or the intro- 
duction of devices that are fascinating by reason of 
their unmistakable, but hitherto unsuspected, suita- 
bility. 


All these things have a bearing on the textile trade. 
Let us look for a moment at some of the major aspects 
that they present. I need hardly say. before this gath- 
that world textile products is 
extremely sharp and attended with perplexities. Manu- 
facturing facilities have been very greatly augmented. 
There is an imperative 
lake care of the 


sequence 


ering, competition in 


need tor oversea markets to 


increased flow of products. In con- 


of these conditions, we discern abroad a 
‘distinct trend toward both vertical and horizontal com- 
bination in order that costs of production and distribu- 
Lion may be lowered. A greater development of mass 
production by our chief foreign competitors seems im- 
minent. ‘This portends keener competition for those 
of our products that are sold overseas as a result of 


lower unit cost due to mass produltion. 


Let us glance at the question of industrialization-— 
the establishment Of textile factories in countries thaf 
were formerly accustomed to buy their eotton 
from the United States or Kurope. The most astonish- 
that of China. During the 
number of spindles in that oriental 
nation has jumped from 1 to 3% millions, and the looms 
irom 4,600 nearly 30,000. 


overshadowing pagodas. 


roods 
ing instance, of course. is 
past 13 vears the 
Factory chimneys are 
The metallic clang of textile 
machinery is making itself heard. ever more insistently, 
amidst the weird welter of sounds in the Asiatie cities. 

So we find China even exporting cotton cloth 
than five times as much in 1927 as In 1015. 
can of cotton 


more 
Our Ameri- 
cloth to China dropped, in value. 
‘rom 5% million dollars before the war to less than a 
quarter of a million last year. 


sales 


In our textile trade with Japan a comparable trans- 
formation has taken place—to our 
vantage in those particular localities. 


indubitable disad- 

But have these things been disastrous Lo our cotton- 
lextile export trade considered as a whole? Figures 
prove conclusively that they have not. We are now 
exporting annually between 500 and 600 million square 
yards of cotton cloth, against only 400 million in the 
vears Immediately preceding the cataclysm of the war. 
Over that same period, the value of our 
of cotton manufactures has risen from 
dollars. 


lotal exports 
16 to 133 million 


In 1928, United States exports Of cotton totaled 26 2-2 
million pounds or—roughly estimated—an increase of 
nearly 1,000 per cent over the shipments to foreign 
913. This increase, by the way, 
is Indirect contrast to the experience of our chief com- 


markets in the vear 
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lary, U. S. Department of Commerce 


petitor, whose exports declined 19 per cent during that 
period, 

In the first three months of 1929, we exported nearly 
DU million square yards more of cotton textiles than 
during the corresponding quarter of 1928. If we should 
continue at this rate for the remainder of the year, 
our exports would attain the tremendous total of 675 
million yards 
1928. 

The healthy, gratifying export growth that I have 
indicated shows that the “textile industrialization” 
which we have witnessed in various sections abroad 
has by no means been as damaging as one might easily 
imagine. Clearly, compensatory factors have been ai 
work. New markets have been discovered and develop- 
ed. Standards of living have risen over broad areas. 
New vistas have been opened. Habits of thought have 
been changed. New wants have been born. And these 
reprecussions from world-shocks—those complex and 
inter-related currents in a progressive “upward surge” 

have redounded to the substantial benefit of the 
American export trade in cotton textiles. 


or an increase of 130 million yards over 


At the beginning of this discussion ] adverted, momen- 
larily, to “new methods of utilizing familiar materials” 
and the consumers’ growing receptivily to novel arti- 
cles. This is noticeable abroad. in the field of cotton 
lextiles, but it is even more important here at home. 
It promises to alleviate certain of the difficulties that 
confront the industry. And it is being actively, system- 
atically stimulated and furthered. 

Governmental and private agencies, such as the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, have been striving militantly 
lo provide the basis for expansion in the consumption 
of cotton and its products. May I point out to vou, 
briefly, some of the studies that are bearing fruit or 
that promise to do so before long? 

About two Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics and Home Economies in the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Bureaus of Standard and Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce in the Department of Com- 
merce, initiated a program for a cooperative study of 
the present and potential uses of cotton textiles 
the primary purpose of developing new uses. 

All the basic cotton cloths have been listed, together 
With their 


years ago the 


with 


uses far too 


uses numerous to mention. 
\ll industries, all arts, all trades and professions are 
being investigated with a view to establishing. the pres- 
ent use of cotton, both in product and process, and 
ascertaining the possibilities of new or extended use. 
A series of illuminatime studies Covers cotton bagging 
in agriculture and industry and, in general, the use of 
cotton on the farm. The active promotion of estab- 
lished uses and the direct application of new uses in 
industry, and in the sciences upon which industry de- 
pends, is the subject of 


special research and promo- 
lional activity. 


Style surveys; the promotion of styled 
cottons: the use of Larpaulins in winter construction: 
the construction and simplification of awnings: colored 
textiles in hospitals; the length. wearing qualities, and 
color of sheets; the use of cotton brattice cloth in 
mines; covering the bale of cotton With cotton: the 
use Of fumigation tents in the citrus industry; bags 
in the wholesale grocery trade and in the fertilizer 
industry; cottons in road building and road-mending : 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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years experience built into present-day 


Pick Count@fsad 


First on the looms, 1908S... first vertical-drive application, 191S8—to 
the looms of the Manville Jenckes Company, formerly Jenckes Spinning 
Company of Pawtucket, R. I. Stillonthe job onthose looms ... Since then, 
thousands of weave room installations have contributed to the present perfec- 
tion of Veeder-Root Pick Counters ... Running in every manner of weave 
shed, under every adverse condition, on every type of loom the world over, 
they are universally approved. The results of that experience cannot be 
duplicated -+-.- Veeder-Root Pick Counters have “*been through the mill” of 
theory, test, abuse. You buy no experiment... They were first in USE; 
they are first in NUMBER in use; they will be first with New FEATURES when 


such prove practical. A trial installation is your privilege; justsay when... 


Builders of Counters for Southern Office... 
every textile milluse ... HARTFORD. CONN. Charlotte, North Carolina 
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The Fallacy of Price Discrimination 
(Continued from Page 18) 


For you as manufacturers, this process subdivides 
into distinct classes of subject as for instance, those 
questions which relate to production and those identi- 
fied with the subsequent stages of distribution. It is 
rot my purpose to deal with the subject of production 
nor discuss the problems which grow out of the lessen- 
en demand for cotton goods. You have been so wise as 
to established trade associations and particularly a 
trade institute through which each of you can reason- 
ably expect to. obtain the information which will enable 
you to govern your production schedules with a knowl- 
edge of your individual proportion of the demand. 
These organizations are capable of rendering you a 
great service but they cannot do your work for you, 
They can inform and suggest but they cannot execute 
policies. And in this connection may I suggest that 
each of you study the last report issued by the presi- 
dent of your Institute at least once a month until he 
produces another. You will be amply repaid. 

The problems of distribution are many but they are 
quite as distinctly related to the state of your industry 
and require the same careful reconsideration. For even 
if an excess of productive capacity were not throwing 
distress goods into the market and deteriorating the 
price structure you could produce and possibly to some 
extent are producing, the same quality of result by 
your sales policy. I am referring now to the sales 
which you make to the first purchaser whether he be 
a manufacturer or a dealer. In other words, the dis- 
covery and application of sound methods of distribu- 
tion is as much a part of your necessity as is the solu- 
tion of the production problem. 

I ask you to think for a moment or two, of distribu- 
tion as the movement of goods. Goods are produced 
in one place and consumed in another place. They 
must move and the rate of this movement determines 
the results of the production effort. For unless this 
movement is continuous and properly timed, coordi- 
nated in all its parts, the flow of the current of goods 
is dammed up. This stoppage of movement may happen 
to goods in the possession of the manufacturer or to 
goods in the hands of the distributor. At either point 
the checking of the movement produces distress goods 
which necessarily séek a distress market price and 
the result is a distress price seale for the entire line. 
It will be apparent that the first requisite to a proper 
rate of movement, is the adjustment of production to 
the ascertainable demand, which is an individual prob- 
lem. The second requisite is noninterference by the 
manufacturer with the flow of goods after he has 
started them on their way to consumption, 

In this figure of distribution as movement, I ask you 
to think of the various agencies of distribution which 
function between you and the consumer, merely as con- 
duits or channels through which the flow of goods 
passes. With no disrespect to these agencies and with- 
out disparagement of their services, we will picture 
them as inanimate, responding only and directly to the 
forces which you exert in “pushing” the movement of 
your goods through to consumption or in creating a 
suction force of consumer demand to “pull” your goods 
through the channel. At the outlet of course, is con- 
sumer demand, not persons but purchasing power. 
Under this supposition your only concern, after you 
have determined the quantity of production volume you 
will put in motion is the question of price and that 
you determine with relation to yourself only. As your 
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only interest is to keep the goods in motion and you 
observe the propelling power of price, you make and 
vary the price with no need to consider any other fac- 
tor. ‘Unfortunately, this conclusion is based upon a 
supposition which is not correct. 

You do not own the conduit and it is not inanimate. 
It is constructed, owned and operated by the distribu- 
tor upon the toll which he takes upon the flow of goods 
through his connecting pipeline. That toll which is 
his profit he must receive but he cannot receive it if 
the rate of movement is not maintained. Goods in 
storage accumulate costs and interest charges and dis- 
tress goods makes distress prices. What action then, 
coming from the manufacturer checks the flow of 
goods through the particular distributor's conduit? 
Clearly, if the manufacturer parallels the first channel 
with a second delivering into the same territory of 
demand, which has a limited capacity for absorption, 
and sends his flow through this second channel at a 
lower price, the rate of movement through the second 
will be accelerated and the first will be slowed down 
in a corresponding degree. If the manufacturer has 
need for only one channel he can deal with it as his 
own but if both channels are needed to carry off his 
production volume, he can only secure the necessary 
movement by applying the same force that is the same 
price to the goods in either channel. Price discrimi- 
nation is an interference with movement and it can 
only be disastrous to all those who are affected by the 
retard action. 

The first party affected is the manufacturer himself. 
Requiring the full delivery capacity of both outlets, 
he has chocked one of them. His movement outward 
is lessened by his own act, which means an increase in 
cost. His goods in one channel become distress goods 
which tends to lower the price for his entire line. He 
has set two lots of his goods fighting a price war for 
the market and he is the imevitable loser on matter 
which lot wins. The distributor through whom the 
goods move more slowly, loses also. He becomes pre- 
force a bargain hunter and a price cutter. This same 
effect is produced when the manufacturer ignores the 
degree or distance of movement and atempts a short 
cut. This is not so customary in your industry perhaps 
as in some others, because of the stages which your 
products pass through before they become consumer 
goods. But returning to the pipeline picture for a 
moment, if the first line of flow is to a wholesaler and 
the manufacturer lays a second line to a retailer or 
consumer and tries to move his goods through both 
at the same price to the same demand territory, the 
effect will necessarily be to slow down the movement 
of goods through the first line. So whether price dis- 
crimination takes on the form of different prices to 
buyers rendering the same service in the distribution 
process or the same prices to buyers at different levels 
of distribution, the certain loser is the manufacturer 
who follows this policy. 

You may not accept these proposition at first glance 
but I would ask you not to dismiss the subject from 
your minds so quickly. It will bear study and you may 
find that the solution of some of your problems lies 
not very far away from your own desk. But whether 
you concede this argument or not, my hope is that it 
may lead you to consider the possibilities involved in 
the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
as an aid to sound merchandising policy rather than 
an unwelcome disturbance of a valuable practice. 1 
refer of course, to the American Can case. This deeci- 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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| | Cone Winders and Magazine Creels | 
for Cone Warping | 


t The Foster System of Cone Creel Warping is used by Cloth Weaving Mills, covering a wide range, 
. Tire Cord and Fabric Mills and Cotton Yarn Mills, making Beams and Ball Warps for weaving and 
mercerizing. The yarn drawing from a cone package over end in the creel may be warped at the 


highest possible speed with a perfertly uniform tension on each end throughout the beam or ball. 
| Each package in the creel runs out completely eliminating “stale yarn” and waste. 


No warper stoppage for re-creeling is an economical! feature of the Foster Cone Creel. 


Installation of Foster Winders and Cone Creels at Proximity Manufacturing Co., Greensboro, N. C. 


Foster Machine Co. 


Westfield, Massachusetts 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 


Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Modified Virginia Soda 
Ammonia, Anhydrous 
& Aqua 
H T H (Hypochlorite) 
PURITE (Fused Soda 
Ash) 

Sulphur Dichloride 
Benzoy! Chloride 


Benzoate of Soda 
Benzyl! Alcohol 
Benzaldehyde 
Ethyl Vanillin 
Benzoic Acid 
Coumarin 
Vanillin 
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BSOLUTE confidence in existing institu- 
A tions provides the structure upon which 
industrial development is founded. The suc- 
cess of Mathieson Chemicals is based upon 
the unbounded confidence placed in the 
quality, uniformity and dependability of 
every product bearing the Mathieson trade 
mark. Everywhere that industrial chemi- 
cals are used this confidence is manifest. It 
forms your best assurance of utmost satisfac- 
tion when you specify Mathieson products. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.) 


250 Park Avenue, New York City 
Philadelphia Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 
Works: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Saltville, Va. Newark, N.Y. 
Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 


ATHIESON CHEMICALS 
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Fifteen years with Texaco Lubricants 


OR fifteen years all the ma- 
chinery in this large South 
Carolina textile mill has been 


lubricated exclusively by Texaco. 


It is one of the great number of 
textile mills throughout the coun- 
try in which Texaco lubrication 
has demonstrated its substantial 


economies. 


Texaco Spindle Oils, Texaco 
Oils for looms and top rolls and 
others are refined especially to 
meet conditions in the textile in- 
‘dustry. They were developed 
after years of study. These spe- 


cialized lubricants and the service 
cooperation offered by ‘Texaco 
Lubricating Engineers assure to 
mill operators an exceptionally 
high power economy and reduc- 


tion in maintenance. 


Some of the power savings ef- 
fected by Texaco lubrication are 


almost unbelievable. 


This Texaco Lubrication Ser- 
vice is available to you wherever 
you are. There is a Texaco rep- 
resentative nearby. He will gladly 
give you the benefit of his experi- 


ence. 


TEXACO LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, 
New York City 


Offices in 
Principal Cities 
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Report of Secretary McLaurine 


N his report at the convention of the American Cotton 

Manufacturers Association Secretary W. M. McLaur- 
ine said: 

As your secretary, it is my pleasrue, as well as my 
duty, to appear before you again this morning, for the 
third time, to give vou an accounting of my activities 
and to tell you in the briefest manner possible some- 
thing of the work of your executive offices during the 
past twelve months. In the necessarily brief space of 
such a report it is a highly. difficult task to convey 
to vou an adequate summary of our work; for these 
activities have been so varied, covering such a wide 
range of service and dealing with so many problems, 
both within and without the association, that any 
review of them here must be very limited. 


During the past vear the demands made upon us 
have been steadily growing and the inquiries that have 
been received and handled have come not only from 
our members but 
from affiliated 
and associated or- 
ganizations, state 
officials, govern- 
ment authorities 
and the trade 
generally. These 
multiplying §evi- 
dences of the es- 
mation in which 
your association 
is held as the 
recognized spo- 
kesman of the 
rapidly growing 
Southern textile 
industry are 
highiv -gratifving, 


demonstrating as 
do that the 
mission of the as- 


ciation as origi- 
nally contemplat- 
ed is being duly realized. It will be the aim of your 
executive officers to merit and justify this confidence 
in every way possible to the end that the industry may 


W. M. McLaurine 


continue blo grow and prosper. 
Memberships 


During the past year we have lost mills with spindles 
amounting to 144.810. We have regretted very much 
the loss of these mills, and in each case we have had 
correspondence in which we have tried to convince 
these members that they should not withdraw, but the 
indications are that it was without avail. 


We have not been discouraged by this fact, because 
anv one who sits in the executive offices and sees the 
mass of correpondence that goes through and can get 
an idea of the efforts that are put forth in behalf of 
the textile industry of the South, could not become 
discouraged. 

The following mills that have joined during the year 
also indicate further that there is no lack of confidence 
on the part of the industry as to the services rendered 
by this association. The following mills have joined 
during the year: 
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Spindles 

Alabama Mills Co. Birmingham, Ala................. 100,000 
Hannah Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 36,000 
Cross Cotton Mills, Marion, N. C. | 13,104 
Arnall Mills, Sargent, Ga. 10,000 
Ware Shoals (Mfg. Co. Ware Shoals, S. ©. T0200 
Bonnie Cotton Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 8,488 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, Ala. sie N 100,000 
Alice Mfg. Co., Easley, 8. C........ | 66,000 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 8. C. as 07,000 


Trade Association Valuable 

kor the last two years since I have been you secre- 
tary, there has been that unusually depressed condi- 
tion in the textile industry that has caused many of 
the members to become doubtful of trade association 
work of any kind. When people are sick they naturalls 
grow morbid and doublful, but when they begin to 
convalesce and regain their former vigor, they see the 
obliquity of their thinking, and that it is a pretty good 
world, and that associations are valuable in the con- 
tributions that they make to the industry. 

The strengthening of conditions is not going to be 
secured by tassitude towards association work, or by 
individual effort, regardless of the class. In the words 
of Mr. Hoover: “The splendid development in the 
direction of group action by business men, the work of 
the trade associations and the new tendency to co- 
operate is the outstanding fact of American business 
in recent years.” 

The group instinct is a characteristic of all life and 
a study of the manifestation of this instinct has shown 
that those who disregard.or fail to develop it are nearly 
always lonely, lonesome and unhappy, and in many 
cases, incur unfavorable reactions in economic life. 

Industrial Relations Department 

In our meeting in Richmond last vear there were 
certain questions projected which many members of 
our association fell were fundamental and that the 
success of our industry now and in the future depends 
upon just how they are answered. 

Following this convention, during the year, we have 
had four meetings of our board of government to 
discuss these questions, and they have been discussed 
in a broad and unbiased and sportsmanlike way. A 
special committee of able men has been appointed to 
study one of these questions and to bring a report into 
the board of government, which it did, and which was 
received by the board of government and referred to 
a general meeting of the entire membership of this asso- 
ciation on March 26th, at Greenville, 8S, C. 

How this subject was finally handled is too well known 
for me to attempt to indicate. I am merely mention- 
ing this to show you that our offices and the board of 
government have given extreme time and thought and 
energy in trying to work out the problems that have 
been projected for the advancement of our industry. 

Another activity that has been carried on by our 
industrial relations committee, which was appointed 
by President Fitzgerald, at the first board of govern- 
ment meeting following the Richmond convention, has 
heen a study of the various systems and agencies of 
different mills over a wide area, and how these mills 
used these agencies in improving their industrial rela- 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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ne process picker with synchronised control 


HE success of Saco-Lowell’s new One-Process 
Picker with Synchronized Control is phenom- 
enal. From all parts of the country facts and 
figures are pouring in proving conclusively that 
these machines are producing better laps at ma- 
terialy lower costs. Practically all of the new 
opening rooms being equipped by Saco-Lowell 
call for One Process Picking exclusively. The 
number of laps lost are not only much less than 
two or three process picking, but are unbeliev- 
ably small. 
IMPORTANT:—It is not always necessary 


THE ANNISTON MFG. COMPANY 
EXETER MFG. COMPANY 
DANA WARP MILLS 
BERKSHIRE COTTON MILLS 
ROXBORO COTTON MILLS 
ROANOKE MILLS COMPANY 
OCONEE MILLS 


LANGLEY MILLS 
PACIFIC MILLS 
BOOTT MILLS 


to purchase new machines to obtain the advan- 
tages of One Process Picking. If your present 
Saco-Lowell pickers are reasonably up-to-date, 
they can be fitted with Synchronized Control, 
Intermediate Feeders, and certain other parts 
with a minimum added investment. This is so 
small that no mill should overlook this oppor- 
tunity to increase its operating efficiency. Count- 
ing those already in operation and those orders 
now on our books, we have sold over sixty One 
Process Pickers, a few of the installations being 


listed below: 


CHICOPEE MFG. COMPANY 
ATHENS MFG. COMPANY 
BRANDON MILLS 
NINETY-SIX COTTON MILLS 
GREENWOOD COTTON MILLS 
ALICE MFG. COMPANY 
SAXON MILLS 


ARAGON-BALDWIN COTTON MILLS 
LANETT MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS O 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
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Report of Secretary McLaurine 
(Continued from Page 24) 


tions. This has taken much time and serious thought. 

A report of this committee will be presented at our 

business and executive session on Saturday morning. 
Cotton Standards Committee 

During the year the Bureau of Standards, in the 
Department of Agriculture, in the United States Gov- 
ernment, has seen fit to make certain revisions in its 
cotton standards, both as affecting our national stand- 
-ards,.as well as those affecting international standards. 

E. C. Dwelle and his cotton committee, together with 
various special representatives that have been chosen 
from time to time, have earnestly endeavored to safe- 
guard both the industry and the cotton growers in the 
final determining of this. His report will indicate to 
you just what their problems have been and how they 
have solved them. 

The Traffic Department 

Traffic with its highly technical and never finally 
adjusted problems is always a matter of great concern, 
Jot only to the mills of a particular section, but to 
the mills of the entire South. There are two kinds of 
adjustments that are always prevalent: 

The adjustment of freight rates and rulings that 
pertain to a certain section, and which many mill men 
think are practically the only problems that are of any 
great importance to them, and if they happen to belong 
to a State association and contribute traffic dues to that 
State association, they feel that they have made them- 


selves safe and there is no reason for any further 
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interest or expenditure of time and effort, but to one 
who has been in the position of our traffic committee, 
and a secretary of your Southern organization, there 
is a very vital and important adjustment in the general 
regulations and rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the railroads in general, and because these 
rulings and adjustments affect broader areas than sec- 
tions, unless there is maintained some organization like 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association to add 
its financial support and wide influence there would 
possibly be rulings adverse to our industry. 

We have had each year, and will continue to have, 
problems of this kind. 

These statements are made to emphasize the im- 
portance of the work done by the American Associa- 
tion in supporting the traffic committee in the work 
that it is trying to do. Captain Smyth, who is chairman 
of our traffic committee, will present his report on 
Saturday morning, which wil! intensify and prove to 
you the statements that I have made. 

National Council 

After the Cotton-Textile Institute was formed there 
was some consideration given to the advisability of 
annulling the National Council with its activities, but 
since the fleld of legislation was excluded from the 
activities of the Cotton-Textile Institute, it was deemed 
necessary to let the National Council remain in 
need should arise for intersectional cooperation on any 
national legislative program. 

During this year the revision of the tariff has made 
it necessary for the members of the national council 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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TC. wierTce 


a 


No. 28 High-Speed Warper — 


COMPETITION 


Have developed a de- 
mand for better and 


faster work. In other 
words “SPEED AND 
QUALITY.” We have 


developed the new No. 
28 ENTWISTLE 
HIGH SPEED WARP- 
ER which will provide 
both. 

More yards per minute 
and better warps at low- 
est cost. | 


Write for details, tests, 
etc 


T. C. Entwistle 
Company 


WARPING AND BEAMING 
MACHINERY 


Lowell, Massachusetts 
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To the 


Cotton Bleacher' 


“What is the true status of Peroxide Bleaching?” 


It will do all 

any other bleach will do, 
And at the same cost. 
But— 


It will do much more! 


No other bleach 
Will give you as permanently fast a white; 


No other bleach 
Affects tensile strength as little 
And preserves weight as much; 


No other bleach will equal 
The Peroxide softness and elasticity. 


The Peroxides commonly used are 


ALBONE 25 VOL. 
ALBONE “C” 100 VOL. ELECTROLYTIC 
SOLOZONE 130 VOL. POWDER 


We will demonstrate its practicability before a cent is spent 


“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL© 


10 East 40th Street New York, N. Y. 


Makers of 
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ALBONE 


(25 vol.) 


PEROXIDES 
PERBORATES 
SOLOZONE 


(130 vol.) 
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Report of Secretary. McLaurine 
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lo meet and cooperate, informing the tariff committee 
in Washington of our needs and desires. 

We feel that while this question is still unsettied, 
that the work of our legislative committee has been of 
great value to many of the mills of the South, and in 
its final adjustment the mills can feel that every pre- 
caution was taken and that these schedules will be as 
fair as it was humanly possible for our committee to 
secure. 

This report will be given more in detail by the charr- 
man of our national legislative committee. 

The tariff has been specifically mentioned 
not because of the fact that this is the only interest that 
the national legislative committee thas had during the 
year, but because it is the outstanding legislative ac- 
Livily. 

For the information of the members, almost daily 
reports of legislative matters that come to the offices 
of the secretary and all legislation having either a direct 
or indirect bearing upon the industry is careful'y 
studied, and at all times the industry may feel that 
there Is an active agency guarding the industry. 


revision 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine. 
The Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine. continues to be the 
most outstanding and representative organizaton of the 
that the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, which represents the great 
group of Southern mills, 


Realizing fully 
is one of the mighty arms of 
this institution, we have tred in every way possible 
to advance its interest and promote its work. 

We have not only attended various conferences called 


122 Chesnut Street 
Philadelphia 
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by the Institute, in which we have felt that we could 
be of assistance bul we have communicated with vari- 
ous members of the industry by letter and telephone 
and telegraph, seeking membership and urging co- 
operation and executing requests made upon us by the 
Institute in its policies. 

We have also issued a special number of the ACMA 
Gazette, calling the attention of our membership to its 
merits and urging their cooperation. We believe that 
the Cotton-Textile Institute is an absolutely. necessity 
to the industry, and we commend its policies to you 
and urge you to participate in its activities, 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 

During the current year the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce ‘has established one of its district 
offices in Charlotte, and your secretary has had a fine 
opportunity to establish very cordial relationship be- 
tween the interests of the manufacturers and that of 
the Department of Commerce. He has been able to 
directly discuss our problems with this department and 
thereby give it a first-hand knowledge of the ways that 
it may give assistance to the industry. There are other 
district offices in the South and because of the in- 
formation and assistance the local office has been able 
to give your secretary, he, therefore, recommends to 
the membership that they use the closest district office 
more than they have in the past. This relationship has 
very firmly impressed upon your secretary that the 
government has much valuable service that if may give 
to these various groups of people if they but know how 
to secure it. 

Looking Forward 
Any one who will review the industrial and social 
Continued on Page 44) 


James E. Mitchell Company 
COTTON YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions 


185 Summer Street 
Boston 


Chicago Representative 
J. M. Richards, 166 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Representing 


Delaware Rayon Company 


New Castle, Delaware 


High Grade DELR AY Rayon Yarns 
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Leadership is’a priceless asset! 


Assume it with your fabrics by 
using the fastest to bleach blue 


that science has yet produced. 


Anthrene Blue RCX 


You have missed something if 


you haven’t investigated this 


product. 
PAT. OFF. 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF™ 
ical W 
Newport Chemica orks, Inc. 
Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: 
Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, IIl. 
68 Devonshire Street 437 East Allegheny Avenue 605 West Washington Boulevard 
Providence, R. I. Greensboro, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 
32 Custom House Street 226% North Forbis Street Chamber of Commerce Building 
Canada 
Castle Building, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Marketing Work of Department of Agriculture * 


By Arthur W. Palmer, Bureau of Agricultural Economics Department of Agriculture 


“While the work of any public agency in the field 
of agricultural marketing must, of course, be unbiased, 
it must also be designed to yield to the producers of a 
commodity certain definite benefits. Particularly, it 
should point toward an increase of efficiency in the 
marketing operation, toward fair opportunities for bar- 
gaining and toward the enlightenment of the producer 
with respect to markets, market practices, market pref- 
erences, supplies, demand and values. If marketing 
work, however, is in any degree effective, it necessarily 
brings the worker and his unit into contact and relaion- 
ship with individuals and groups in the markets not 
primarily interested in agriculture. In fact, the studies 
avd services attaching to the marketing of the com- 
modity may often be of general interest and the results 
of general value. In many cases, moreover, the co- 
operation of others than growers is an important con- 
tributing faetor in the success of the activities. This 
is likely to be true in the case of such a commodity 
as cotton, all of which, for practical purposes, goes into 
manufacture. 

“Not all the cotton work in the bureau is in the 
Division of Cotton Marketing. The crop condition re- 
ports and estimates, the cooperative marketing studies, 
licensing of warehouses, farm management and land 
economic problems, and certain work in the analysis 
of factors influencing prices are responsibilities of 
other divisions and will not be discussed at this time. 

“The activities are of various kinds. In some parts 
of the field where private initiative has been unable 
fully or satisfactorily to meet conditions the activity 
may take the form of a service. In another there may 
be problems the attack upon which calls for knowledge 
of facts not yet established or understood. In such 
cases scientific or economic research and investigation 
is indicated. Again, the problem may be one of getting 
facts distributed to and applied by people who can 
benefit by their use. Demonsirational work and pub- 
licity in such cases are clearly the need. Finally, there 
are conditions and situations in which Congress has felt 
some degree of regulation to be essential, either to the 
promotion of efficiency in the marketing process, or to 
the enforcement of fair and equitable dealing among 
individuals. 


Preparation and Distribution of Standards Stressed 


“An example of a service function is the reparation 
and distribution of standards. Under authority con- 
ferred by Congress, the secretary of agriculture has by 
formal orders issued from time to time established 
standards for the grades and staples of cotton Which 
are found in commercial quantities in the crop. The 
originals of these standards, or, in certain cases, origi- 
nal representations of these standards, duly certified by 
the secretary, are retained in a special vault in the 
department, and certified copies are stored in the treas- 
ury. 


“The secretary of agriculture has charged the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics with the duties involved in 
the administration of the cotton standards act and the 
Division of Cotton Marketing performs the actual work 
of preparing and distributing copies, or so-called prac- 
tical forms, of these standards. By a provision in the 
law, these standards are the official cotton standards 


*Address before Convention of American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association. 
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of the United States. By virtue of certain agreements 
that have been effected and of necessities of the mar- 
kets here and abroad, they have also become for prac- 
tical purposes the standards by which American cotton 
is merchandised throughout the world. 


“The extent to which these standards are now used 
is perhaps the best index of the need for them. The 
bureau has been at some pains to test the practicability 
of the standards step by step through conferences with 
organized growers,.shippers and manufacturers. The 
cooperation of the mills is of great assistance in this 
respect. 

“The usefulness of standards is materially enhanced 
also by their correct application. To afford owners or 


holders of cotton in the United States the means of 


obtaining an authoritative classification, the U. §&. 
cotton standards act permits any samples or cotton to 
be submitted to the Department of Agriculture, in ac- 
cordance with the secretary's regulations, for a de- 
termination of ts true classification according to the 
official standards. 


Three Types of Classification 


“Three types of this classification service are avail- 
able. Form A determination or sample classification 
may be had of samples submitted without regard to 
their origin. The classification of such samples is ex- 
pressed in a Form A memorandum which, so far as the 
department is concerned, applies only to the sample and 
not to the bale. 

“Form B determination is made when samples are 
submitted for an arbitration with a stipulation by the 
parties to a dispute that they are accepted as true 
samples of the cotton involved. 


“Form C determination is made when cotton is sub- 
mitted in the bale in accordance with certain conditions 
prescribed, the purpose of which is to insure that it 
has been properly warehoused and authentically 
sampled. 

“As a further aid to the proper use and application 
of the standards, the bureau examines classers and 
licenses of those who can fulfill the prescribed require- 
ments, many of whom are in public or semi-public em- 
ployment. Licensing is optional with the licensee but, 
having been licensed, a classer is subject to supervision 
and reexamination and to penalty for misfeasances. On 
this plan the licensed classer has come to have a definite 
place in the cotton marketing system. 

“Another type of service is that exemplified in the 
cotton quotations service. This is a market news pro- 
ject, the function of which is to disseminate broadly 
the prevailing market prices, grade differences and 
staple premiums, supplementing quotations available 
through commercial channels. 


Quality Estimates Among Newer Services 


“Newer services, of a statistical nature, that may be 
expected to prove equally valuable to manufacturers 
and growers are the estimates of quality of cotton gin- 
ned from the current crop, estimates of the quality of 
cotton carried over at the end of the season, and esti- 
mates of the quality of cotton consumed in American 
mills. 

“The collection and classification of samples from the 
crop, the classification of a fairly representative part of 
the carryover and the checking of classification of cot- 
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ton consumed constitute some of the division's larger 
undertakings. Thanks are due at this time to the manu- 
facturers for their cooperation without which nether 
the carryover nor the consumption reports could have 
heen made. 

“Under the circumstances if was regrettable, though 
probably inevitable, that Imconvenience should have 
resulted occasionally in the first year's operations. How- 
ever, the experience of the last year has been valuable 
in indicating the possibilities of improvement. The 
methods are undergoing refinement and it is hoped 
that the work may be accomplished in the future with 
much greater ease. 

“Between service and regulatory work it is not always 
possible to draw a clear line. Legislation designed to 
regulate an economic conditions frequently embraces.a 
service element necessary to give it effect. This is true 
oft the statutes relating to standards and to the futures 
nvarket, the administrafion of which is entrusted to 
the bureau. 

“Competent administration of such legislation often 
calls for knowledge of facts beyord those available 
either in systematic form or in human experience. 
There is but one way in which these facts may be ob- 
tained. ‘That way is by investigation and research. 
Facilities for research are usually, therefore, a neces- 
sary part of the equipment for successful administra- 
lion of law dealing in a service or regulatory way with 
complex economic or scientific problems. Research 
activilies have an important place and should have a 
more important place in cotton marketing work. Take, 
for example, the problems involved in standardization 
of cotton quality. By commercial usage of many years’ 
slanding the various qualities or properties of fibers 
have been grouped in three major divisions, grade, 
staple, and character. It has been possible thus far 
to set up standards for grades and staples which appear 
to be meeting the needs of world trade satisfactorily. 
The matter of character, however, is one which con- 
tinues to cause endless difficulty. Its standardization 
is nota simple matter. Apparently the way to approach 
it is by a thorough study of the physical and physio- 
logical properties of the fibers and a patient analysis of 
the relationship between these fibers properties on one 
hand, and on the other hand their behavior in spinning, 
and the qualities of yarns and fabrics made from these 
fibers of various charactrs. The problem is under at- 
tacp in the division’s laboratories and there is no rea- 
sen to believe that it miay not be possible to develop 
in time a reasonably simple and easily applied series 


of character standards that will meet all ordinary needs 


~ 


of the markets. 

“Standardization offers other problems, such as those 
of calibration. Fixing and maintaining the constancy 
of color in the grades has necesitated the adaption and 
development of laboratory methods and apparatus for 
measuring color. To define the leaf content of the goods 
by means of fixed specifications is also a problem re- 
quiring the application of research. Likewise it is im- 
portant that preparation be measured with accuracy 
and precision. With the staple standards, considerable 
progress has been made in developing methods of analy- 
sis which are useful in maintaining accuracy, constancy 
and precision in these standards. 

Marketing Research Is of General Nature 

“The need for research in cotton marketing is, of 
course, by no means confined to problems arising from 
service and regulatory activities. Research aimed to 
assist in the solution of problems of the general good 
is equally necessary. The research activities of the 
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division of cotton marketing have been developed into 
a coordinated program which includes both types of 
work. 

“An important undertaking is that related to the 
problem of the American production. From the mills 
and shippers complaints have been made to the depart- 
ment of a tendency toward deterioration in the staple 
of our cotton production in the face of a tendency for 
textile qualities to become finer. The first cause asign- 
ed for this condition is the use of inferior quick ma- 
turing varieties to meet boll weevil conditions. Rough 
ginning is another. A third cause, related to the first, 
is held to be the buying of cotton from farmers without 
discrimination as to quality, a practice which in effect 
penalizes the production of superior cotton and puts a 
bonus upon the production of inferior quality, and so 
discourages the individual grower from making an 
effort to produce superior cotton. 

“More and better facts, particularly statistical facts, 
are the order of the day in the economic world and 
there is unquestionably need for statistical light on 
some of the darkened streets of the cotton markets. 
Many believe that the problems in the cotton futures 
markets which have been the subject of wide discuss- 
ion in recent years are made unnecessarily hard by 
the lack of sufficient statistical data for a thoroughly 
competent analysis of their complications. 

“One group of research activities, especially, must 
be mentioned because of the community of interest 
which growers and manufacturers have in it.. That is 
the work of cotton utilization, aimed to encourage an 
increased use of cotton through the extension of pres- 
ent uses and the development of new uses. 

“Effort to extend markets for goods is, of course, 
being exerted constantly, alertly and in a most prac- 
tical way in the textile industry itself under pressure 
of present-day competition. There seems, nevertheless, 
a place for organized effort in this fleld to gather basic 
information, useful to the industry as a whole, to ad- 
vance scientific researches necessary to remove ob- 
stacies to the use of cotton and to invite a larger con- 
sumption of cotton and cotton goods by means of well- 
directed publicity. 

“In this field as is generally known, the Department 
of Agriculture has very helpful contacts with the new 
section of the Cotton-Textile Institute and with 
the Department of Commerce. This three-cornered ar- 
rangement has many advantages. 

“From the standpoint of the mills, it seems necessary 
to expect that readjustments may take place from time 
to time withm the industry which, though they may 
not reduce the total volume of cotton consumed, may 
affect the prosperity of mills organized for the produc- 
tion of goods of certain kinds. It is not to be antici- 
pated that all the difficulties of such readjustments 
can be avoided, and to an individual mill whose busi- 
faced with readjustments, the results of new 
use work may not seem sufficiently large to be of help 
in its particular case. Nevertheless, it seems but fair 
that if the new well planned they 
ought to take into account and anticipate, where possi- 
ble, surplus mill capacity for special classes of goods 
as well as surplus qualities of cotton.” 
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Starts Operations June 15. 

The viscose process plant of American Chatillon Cor- 
poration is expected to start production about June 45, 
it is learned. This company started production of ace- 
tate yarn some weeks ago. 
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Dixion President of American Association 


HE American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 

meting jointly with the National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers at Atlantic City on Friday and 
Saturday of last week, held one of the most successful 
conventions in its history. 

At the annual session Arthur M. Dixon, was elected 
president; B. E. Geer, of Greenville, first vice-president; 
Cason J. Callaway, of LaGrange, Ga., second-vice presi- 
dent. W. M. McLaurine was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 

The following vacancies on the board of government 
were filled: Donald Comer, of Birmingham, Ala. to 
replace J. J. Bradley; Harrison Hightower, of Thomas- 
ton, Ga., to replace Cason Callaway; B. B. Gossett, of 
Charlotte, N. CC. to replace Bernard Cone: J. C. Evins, 
of Spartanburg, 8. C., to replace V. M. Montgomery, 
and Thomas K. Webb, of Coneord, N. C. 

Thomas M. Marchant,-of Greenville, 8. C.. was elected 
for a term of two vears on the national council, to 
succeed Ellison A. Smyth, and H. R. Fitzgerald, of Dan- 
ville, Va. was 
elected for a term 
of three years on 
the national coun- 
cil, to succeed A. 
W. McLellan. 


Resplutions 
urging a tariff on 
jute; opposing Lhe 
debenture fea- 
ture of the farm 
relief bill; asking 
Congress to make 
an appropriation 
to the Bureau of 
Standards for an 
investigation of 
methods of cotton 
ginning; and urg- 
ing manufactur- 
ers to encourage 
the growing of 
longer staple cot- 
ton in the vicinity 
of their mills were adopted at the business session. 

A resolution of commendation of the work of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, adopted unanimously by a 


Arthur M. Dixon 


rising vote, was as follows: 

“Be it resolved that— 

“4. This Association hereby express to Mr. Hines and 
his association our sincere appreciation for the valuable 
service being rendered the industry by the Institute; 

2. Our officers be instructed to co-operate in every 
way with the Institute and that our members be urged 
to join promptly and wholeheartedly in the various 
group meetings and activities of the Institute; and 

“3. That the members of the Association which have 
not already signed the Institute’s participation agree- 
ment beginning with October 20, 1929, be urged to give 
their careful consideration to doing so, bearing in mind 
the desirability of ther sharng not only financially but 
through their advice and cooperation in this great effort 
to promote the progress and welfare of the industry.” 

Among the resolutions were the following: 

“Be it hereby resolved: That this Association ap- 
proves the movement loking toward the adoption of 
net weight as a basis in purchasing raw cotton and 
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urges its members to exert their influence toward 


adoption of this method. 

“Whereas, the competition in textiles of the Federal! 
penitentiary at Atlanta has been keenly felt and has 
added to our burden of overproduction in an already 
extended industry, and 

“Whereas, we believe this competition is unwise on 
the part of the Government and unfair to our industry. 

“We, the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, urge that the manufacture of duck be discon- 
tinued and that no further spindles or looms be added 
in any penitentiary. 

“Be it resolved, that this association express its dis- 
approval of this feature of the farm relief legislation 
now pending, and urge our representatives and Cong- 
ressmen to strike the debenture feature from this legis- 
lation. 


“Be it resolved, that it is recommended that this 
association and its individual members in particular 


encourage the growth of longer stapled cotton in the 
territory of this assocration and in the territory of the 
individual mills by furnishing better seed by offering 
prizes for better cotton and by all other means which 
will influence the growth of better cotton in our terri- 
tory.” 

In addition, a resolution urging the Government to 
investigate conditions at cotton gins and ginning meth- 
ods, in an effort to improve the condition of the result- 
ant cotton was also unanimously adopted. 

George Harris, of Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
presented the president's medal to H. R. Fitzgerald, and 
spoke feelingly of the affection and high regard in 
which the retiring chief is held throughout the industry 
in the South. Mr. Fitzgerald had done everything pos- 
sible for the industry, considering the present attitude 
of the members to their problems. “Individually, we 
know everything,” said Mr. Harris, “but collectively 
we can't seem to do anything. Individually, we know 
that we can't run at night and day capacity without 
hurting our markets, and yet collectively that is just 
what we do.” Each one realizes that the industry is 
going from bad to worse and that a collapse of the 
entire structure impends the said, unless more of the 
cooperation for which Mr. Fitzgerald has worked is 
forthcoming. 

Industrial Relations 


One of the most interesting committee reports was 
that by W. D. Anderson, chairman of the Industria] 
Relations Committee. It follows: 


“Your committee came into being, not for the pur- 
pose of dealing with any matters which had been pre- 
sented to the association for solution, but to discover 
if the association, as an organization, could, in any way, 
assist its members in their efforts and work of improv- 
ing the relations between employers and employes. In 
creating this committee the officers of the association 
also had in mind that it might be possible to create 
some machinery, get up some organization in connec- 
tion with our central office the secretary's office, that 
would assist and encourage all mill owners and em- 
ployers in a program of work and contact with their 
employes that would bring the two closer together in 
thought, purpose and action on all matters affecting 
their mutual interests and mutual welfare. The hope 


that was indulged in this connection has its root in 
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the soil of that well established experience of humani- 
ty that to know each other better is not only to sympa- 
thize more with the problems that confront each other, 
but as well as to assess a greater value on the rights 
of each. 

“Most of us will agree that those who labor with us 
in our busimess are in reality our best friends in the 
truest definition of the word. We know that in the 
final analysis our interests are identical. We realize 
that neither can enjoy any measure of real prosperity 
nt the expense of the other. We believe that as em- 
ployers, we owe to those who work with us a greater 
responsibility than we owe to others in the community 
or State because they are of our own family, certainly 
they are our closest neighbors. 

“Some members of your association feel that the 
matter delegated to your committee concerns the very 
vitals of our business and that no subject engaging the 
attention of our group activities is entitled to more 
earnest or thoughtful consideration. 

“We realized that we were setting forth on an un- 
marked road and that before we could hope to reach 
any worthwhile conclusions we would have to secure 
information on some points, concerning which no sort 
of data was available. We had to know something of 
what was actually going on in our mill communities 
and we had to uncover the real interest which our 
mill managers had in the whole subject. 

“To that end your committee prepared a rather full 
questionnaire, touching these matters, and sent it to 
the membership of the association on October 30, 1929. 
The thought was expressed by some at the time that 
there would be but little response from the mills. The 
chairman of your committee was more optimistic, but 
the results did not justify that optimism. Only 75 
mills made any attempt to answer the questionnaire 
and return it. to the office of the secretary. Either 
the mills, generally speaking, have little interest in the 
matter or else they prefer to paddle their own canoes 
without assistance from the association. Your com- 
mittee is unwilling to conclude that interest in all the 
matters involved is so lacking as the small response 
would indicate. We are therefore driven to conclude 
that the individual mills prefer to manage their own 
work and desire no help from the outside. 


Even Scant Data Found Interesting 


“If we could feel sure that matters affecting our rela- 
lions with our employes were engaging the thought, 
attention and activities of our mill managers to the 
degree of interest which the question deserves, it might. 
be concluded that no further action need be taken by 
the association and the committee on industrial rela- 
tion should therefore be discharged. This is a question 
for the new officers of the association and the board 
of government to decide. 

“In closing this report, your committee desires to say 
that a compilation of the data supplied by the 75 
answers filed with the secretary, incomplete as it is, 
affords an interesting study for anyone interested in 
this matter and indicates the vast possibilities for good 
in a well conceived and executed program of cultiva- 
tion of the people associated with you in business. The 
data collected affects 72,709 employes and through them 
probably 219,000 people whose daily life centers around 
the enterprises making these reports.” 

The opening session on Friday afternoon was featur- 
ed by the address of President H. R. Fitzgerald. Other 
speakers were J. E. Edgerton, president of the National 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 


Another Cotton Convention! 


NOTHER year rolls by and the. repre- 
sentatives of the Cotton Industry again 
convene to discuss mutual problems and make 


progressive plans for the future. 


In studying and solving these problems, 
Jacques Wolf & Co. stand ready to help you, 
to give you the benefit of the experience 
accumulated through thirty years as chemical 
advisors to the Textile Industry and in devel- 
oping chemical specialties for processing wool, 
silk, rayon and, particularly, the products 
listed below, for cotton. 


WATERPROOFING WAX J.B. 
ACETATE OF ALUMINA 


for waterproofing 


SOLUBLE OILS 


/ in every concentration 


CREAM SOFTENERS J.B. 
BLEACHING OFL 


for Kier boiling 


HELVETEEN 
the ideal finish 


LUPOGUM LUPOSOL 


for finishing, sizing, slashing, etc. 


Ask for Booklet of Formulas 


MONOPOLE OIL 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


Southern Service Centers 
with Stock: 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Greenville, S. C. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ee 


A. L. Tyner is now night overseer weaving at the 
Saratoga-Victory Mills, Guntersville, Ala. 


J. B, Porterfield is now overseer of carding and spin- 
ning at the Harris Cotton Mills Eatonton, Ga. 


H. R. Kirby is night overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Harris Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga. 


J. R. Manley has been promoted from overseer card- 
ing to general superintendent of the Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, 8S. C. 


Gr. W. Carter has been promoted from night overseer 
carding and spinning to night superintendent of the 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C. 


Wililiam H. Lumsden, assistant manager of Mente & 
Co., bag manufacturers, of Savannah, will become 
president and general manager of the Southeastern 
Bag Company, of Atlanta, one June 1. 


J. P. Floyd, formerly overseer of weaving at the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills, Charlotte, is now overseer of 
weaving at the Saratoga-Victory Mills, Guntersville, 
Ala. 


J. M. Freeman, who recently resigned as overseer of 
weaving al the Ivey Mills, Hickory, N. C., to become 
night superintendent of the Saratoga-Victory Mills, 
Guntersville, Ala. He was recently reported as being 
overseer of weaving at Guntersville. 


W. 5S. Spencer has been transferred from superin- 
tendent of the Martel Mills, Chester, Pa. to a similar 
position at the Martel plant al Egan, Ga. He succeeds 
E. B. Wise, who resigned to become superintendent of 
the Avondale Mills, Humboldt, Tenn. 


Frank E. Heymer has resigned as superintendent of 
the Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Columbus, Ga. Manufactur- 
ing operations are to be in charge of H. O. Davidson. 
vice-president and general manager and W. C. Bradley, 
Jr 


T. K. Rea of the Loom Reed & Harness Company, 
Charlotte, has just received a patent on a loom reed 
which has the ends of the dents mounted in rubber so 
that the dents can slide in the frame work and allow 
them to spring apart when any object is placed between 
the dents, and will allow the dents to eome back to- 
gether without the reed. One of his claims in his 
patent reads as: follows: 


“A metallic loom reed comprising spaced dents, vul- 
canized rubber entirely encasing the end portions of 
said dents and supporting members secured to each 
other at their ends and being adapted to press against 
the vulcanized rubber on the opposite sides of the end 
portions of the dents to hold the ends of the dents in 
position.” 


This patent was secured by Paul B. Eaton local patent 
attorney and he states that this is quite a departure 
in the structure of loom reeds as heretofore the reeds 
have been soldered in the frame work and therefore 
could not spring apart while ir this case the dents can 
spring apart and then come back to normal position. 
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OBITUARY 


Chas. C. Foster 


Roswell, Ga. — Charles C. Foster, 57, banker and 
secretary of the Roswell Mills, Roswell, Ga. died at his 
home there. 

Mr. Foster had been an outstanding figure in business, 
civic and philanthropic life of Roswell since he moved 
there in 1901, as cashier of the Roswell bank and secre- 
tary of the Roswell Cotton Mills and manager of the 
Roswell Department Store. The last two’ named posi- 
tions he held up to the time of his death and since 
i920 he had been president of the Roswell Bank. In 
i923 he served a term as mayor. 


Dr. Vassar Woolley 


Atlanta, Ga.—Dr. Vassar Woolley, Sr. treasurer of 
the Seydel-Woolley Company, manufacturers of textile 
chemicals, died here at the age of 67. Dr. Woolley was 
well known as a lawyer and had practiced here for 
many years. He was one of the organizers of the Seydel 
Chemical Company, when it was organized some years 
ago.. His son Vassar Woolley, Jr.. is a member of the 
firm. 

Dr. Woolley was born in Selma, Ala. but came to 
Atlanta with his parents as a child. He was the son of 
the late Dr. B. M. Woolley, pioneer Atlanta physician, 
and the former Miss Harriet Leake, of Marietta. 

After receiving his preliminary education in the Alt- 
lanta public schols, Dr. Woolley attended Emory Uni- 
versity, then located at Oxford, Ga. His father desired 
him to be a physician, and Dr. Woolley studied and 
entered the practice of the profession after leaving 
college, but his interests were directed elsewhere and 
he left medicine to become a lawyr. 

In addition to his wife, Dr. Woolley is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Paul Seydel, Atlanta newspaper woman: 
a son, Vassar Woolley, Jr.; a sister, (Mrs. Gus Alston, 
and two grandsons, Pau! and John Seydel. 


Master Mechanics to Meet 

The Master Mechanics Division of the Southern Tex- 
Lile Association is to meet at the Southern Manufactur- 
ers Club in Charlotte on Tuesday, June i1. The first 
session will convene at 10 o'clock. 

In addition to the usual discussion, there will be 
three papers. One of these will be an illustrated talk 
on power generation, one will deal with “Practical 
Application of Motors to Textile Machinery” and the 
other with “First Aid Repairs to Motors and Electric 
Machinery.” The names of the men who will present 
these papers have not yet been anounced. 

Following the discussion upon these subjects, there 
will be a general discussion on questions brought up 
by the members. 

G. T. King, of Lancaster, chairman of the Division, 
will preside. 


Bibb Employes Hold Picnic 


Macon, Ga.—Between 500 and 600 employes of the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company's mills here attended 
picnics in and near Macin Saturday. All the mills were 
closed for the annual outing, for which programs of 
contests and games were arranged. 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Speed where 
speed counts 


Competent craftsmen quickly produce 
shuttles with violin makers’ skill and 
pride. . . . and order and delivery de- 
partments, too, are tuned to modern 
speed. Speed from the time your or- 
der starts into production until it 
leaves our factory is accomplished 
without sacrificing old fashioned qual- 


ity and craftsmanship. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 


Heddle Frames—Heddles—Shuttles 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, 
‘Southern Representative 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Attendance at Atlantic City Convention 


MONG those who registered for the meeting of the 
American Colton Manufacturers Convention at 
Atlantic City were the following: 

H. R. Fitzgerald, Danville, Va.: Alexander S. West, 
Providence, R, I.; W. I. Stimpson, Hopedale, Mass.; J. L. 
Burton, New Bedford, Mass; Mrs. Russell Gant, Raleigh, 
N. C.; George K. Dow, New York City; Herman Cone, 
Greensboro, N. C.; C. Grant Isaacs, Charlotte, N. C.; 
J. E. Butterworth, Charlotte, N. C.; D. A. Jewell, Jr., 
Chickamauga, Ga.; A. H. Carr, Durham, N. C.; 8. T. 
Peace, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.; Walter B. Pratt, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Sydney P. Munroe, Greenville, 8. C.; 8. 
Odenheimer, New Orleans, La.; D. L. Jennings, Spartan- 
burg, 5. C.; George W. Duncan, New York City; Mr. 
Willard, Charlotte, N. C.; J. M. Gamewell, Lexington, 
N. C.; J. A. Atwood, Wawegan, Conn.; Harry L. Dalton, 
Charlotte, N. C.; John F. Street, Providence, R. LL; H. G. 
Mayer, Charlotte, N. C.; Dave O'Connor, New York City; 
Guy P. Morrison, Cedar Rapids, la.; Hunter Marshall, 
Jr., Charlotte, N. C.; Wm. D. Anderson, Macon, Ga.; 
Philip 8S. Jamieson, Boston, Mass. 

F. B. Montgomery, Greenville, N.C.; Robert F. Bowe, 
New York City; Carl R. Cunningham, Atlanta, Ga.; Sid- 
ney 5S. Paine, Haw River, N. C.; J. C. Plonk, Hickory, N. 
C.; Jno. C. White, Richmond, Va.; Milton Ensor, Troy, 
N. C.; R. I. Dalton, Charlotte, N. C.; W. Wood Smith, 
Readville, Mass.; H. B. Jennings, Lumberton, N. C.; W. 
Biggs, Philadelphia; R. C. Moore, Charlotte, N. C.; Alfred 
A. Mercier; Clare H. Draper, Jr., Hopedale, Mass.: 
William P. Jacobs, Clinton, 8. C.; R. T. Hoopes, Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; E. N. Brower, Rocky Mount, N. C.: C. C. 
Baldwin, Jr.. New York City; Wanton Vaughan, New 
York City; Clarence C. Mason, Philadelphia; Spencer 


Tunnell, Jr.. New York City; N. Baxter Jackson, New 
York City; Walker D. Hines, New York City; Alex. R. 
Davis, Boston; B. Z. Cates, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Stuart 
W. Cramer, Cramerton, N. C.; L. A. Keidel, New York 
City; W. A. Henderson, New York City; L. B. Thomas, 
New York City; T. 8. Avery, New York City; W. C. Boyd, 
Hartsville, 8. C. 

J. B. Gilbert, Hartsville, 8. C.; Frederick W. Jones, 
New York City; R. G. Emery, Greenville, 8S. C.; Arthur 
W. Harris, Atlanta; F. S. Childs, Lincolnton, N. C.; 
Hatton Lovejoy, LaGrange, Ga.; W. A. Baldwin, New 
York City; J. P. Stevens, New York City; Steve Rein- 
hardt, Lincolnton, N. C.; Dexter Stevens, Esmond, R. L; 
H. J. Crigler, Greenville, 8. C.; R. H. Smith, Philadel- 
phia; C. E. Hutchison, Mount Holly, N. C.; Bryan F. 
Smith, New York City; R. L. Stevens, New York City; 
Hibbard 8. Busby, Atlanta, Ga.; L. C. Dickson, Charlotte, 
N. C.; George Fish, Charlotte, N. C,; Dr. J. P. Jaeck, 
Wilmington; Jno. L. Dabbi, Wilmington; J. F. Greene, 
Greenville, 8. C.; W. S. Dilling, Kings Mountain, N, UC,; 
J. H. Separk, Gastonia, N. C.; W. R. Cely, Greenville, 
S. C.; James Strang, Boston; Floyd W. Jefferson, Fitz- 
gerald, Ga.; Milton M. Meyen; Paul F. Haddock, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

W. A. Enloe, LaFayette, Ga.; J. Walter Williamson, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Sidney Cohn, New York City; Ely R. 
Callaway, LaGrange, Ga.; Jack Long, Roxboro, N. U.; 
W. M. Sharples, Philadelphia; Allen F. Johnson, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; 8. Nelson Chesney, New York City; Chas. I. 
Burkholder, Charlotte, N. C.; J. Blackwood Cameau, 
Reading, Pa.; Turner B. Bunn, Rocky Mount, N, C.; 
Jno. W. Clark, Franklinville, N. 


C.; Wm. B. O'Hara, 
Philadelphia; Benj. Cone, Greensboro, N. C.; Bela W. 


Total Assets more than 


Engineering service by experts in your line. 


Room 116 Builders Building 


To The 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURERS OF NORTH CAROLINA 


You can most effectively reduce the cost of insurance under the new Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Law—etfective July 1, 1929, by the 


INDIVIDUAL STATE DIVIDEND PLAN 
Used Exclusively by the 
Federal Mutual Alliance 


of the 


Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Company 


and the 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 


Under this plan the profits earned on North Carolina business are returned ONLY to North Carolina 
policyholders and are not used to pay dividends to policyholders in other states. 


Sound Financially 


Surplus to Policyholders more than. — 


Claims handled promptly by local representatives in various 
parts of the state. Write to us for full details, or wire or telephone at our expense and we shall have our 
nearest representative call. 


Federal Mutual Alliance 

| of the 

| Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
| and the | 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


$12,000,000.00 
3,000,000.00 


Telephone Hemlock 199 
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Horton, New York City: D. C. Newman, Charlotte, N. 
C.: J. H. Bragdon, New York City; Samuel Mencoff, 
Providence: Chas. 8. Schell, Philadelphia: J. H. Wallace, 
Columbus, O.; David Jennings, New York City; B. B. 
Gossett, Charlotte, N. C.; Harold M. Turner, New York 
City; 8. P. Cooper; H. P. Lewis, Durham, N. C.; Richard 
B. Greenwood, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. A. Rudisill, Cherry- 
ville, N. C.; R. E. Henry, Greenville, 8. C.: Wm. H. 
Porcher, Charlotte, N. C. 


C. W. Coleman, LaGrange, Ga.; Wm. H. Beattie, Jones- 
ville, S. H. Garrett, Philadelphia; E. C. Dwelle, 
Charlotte, N. C:; Harry Riemer, New York City; A. R. 
Thompson, Jr., Philadelphia; Jesse P. Eddy, Providence; 
Emile H. Erhard, Boston; C. L. Meyers, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Harvey A. Detwiler, Philadelphia, Pa.; Walter E. 
Evans, New York City; Walter E. Evans, New York City; 


Harvey Jordan, Greenville, S. C.; Jno. K. Whitaker, 
Pupelo, Miss.; Mr. Marey, Atlantic City; P. J. Mullen, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Harry W. Butterworth, Philadel- 


phia; H. E. Wasserthal, New York City; S. P. Cooper; 
A. W. McClellan, New Orleans, La.; David Clark, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; C. A. Gannon, Concord, N. C.; J. A. Franklin, 
Wilmington, Del.; Albert. L. Scott, New York City; L. 
W. Clark, Spray, N. C.; Frank G. North, Providence, R. 
I.; Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; George Legrand, 
New Orleans. La.: Geo. H. Anderson, Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Oscar P. Green, New Orleans, La.; M. M. McCall, Ope- 
lika, Ala. 


H. K. Hallett, Boston; F. C. 
Pyman L. Gilkry; Philip ©. 
Edwin Hadley, Boston; George 
Frank B. Cormius, Boston; J. L. 
City; Jno. H. MeFadden, 


Dunn, Kinston, N. C.; 
Wentworth, Providence; 
H. Waterman, Boston: 
Severance, New York 
New York City; Henry E. 
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Montgomery, New York City; Gardiner H. Miller, New 
York City; Jas. P. Gossett, Anderson, 8. C.; Jno. Wm. 
Geil, New York City; Jos. O. Thompson, Roba, Ala; Thos. 
Hale, New York City; T. M. Forbes, Atlanta, Ga.; A. G. 
Kempf, New York City; Edwin Howard, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Eugene Muller, Philadelphia; J. M. Gregg, Charlotte, 
N. G.; Henry G. Simonds, Boston; W. H. Hufflines, Rocky 
Mount, N. C.; R. L. Huffines, Rock Mounty, N. C.; Walter 
F. Wooward, Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. Bradley, Philadel- 
phia; Chas. M. Brooks, New York City; E. 8. Fawcett: 
Jno. N. Tracey, Philadelphia. 

H. Z Werner, New York City; B. E. Geer, Greenville, 
Ss. C.; Joseph J. Bradiey, Huntsville, Ala.; Howard L. 
Clark, Baltimore; Richard H. Blythe, Philadelphia; 8. 
Kdgar Roberts, New York City; Ralph CU. Maultsby, 
Greenville, 8S. U.; F. E. Forster, Atlanta; H. Lanten, 
New York City; Phil 8S. Steel, Philadelphia; Arnold F. 
Malone, Boston; L. W. Robert, Jr., Atlanta; Amos M. 
Bowen, Providence; R. B. Hubbard, Newnan, Ga.; R. T. 
LeGrand, Shelby, N. C.; S. H. Milliken, Huntsville, Ala.: 
Howard L. Smith, Atlanta; 8. B. Alexander, Charlotte, 
N. C.; J. C. Irvin, Charlotte, N. C.; Jno. H. Spencer, 
Greenville, S. U.; C. A. Pohlers, New York City; W. H. 
Muse, Jr., Erwin, N. C.; W. H. Erwin, Durham, N. C.; 
Geo, Sloan; T. M. Marchant, Greenville, S. C.: Geo. 8. 
Harris, Atlanta; J. W. Valentine, New York City; Wm. 
A. Moorhead, Goldville, S. C.; T. Holt Haywood, New 
York City. 

Geo. M. Wright, Great Falls, 8. C.; L. D. Pitts, Rock 
Hill, 8. C.; Chas..G. Wood, Washington, D. C.;: W. J. 
Smith, Boston; Russell Gant, Raleigh, N. C.: J. W. Strib- 
ling, Atlanta; I. E. Wynne, Charlotte, N. C.: Thos. H. 

(Continued on Page 42) 


Abbott Circulating Winder 


- This application of the 
assembly line principal to 
winding has proved itself the 
cheapest method of winding 
cones and cheeses for:— 


Magazine creel cones for 
cotton and wool. 


Cheeses or cones wound 
ahead of twisting. 


Single or ply yarns winding 
for creeling. 


Single or ply yarns winding 
for winding 


Winding on Franklin springs 
or Thies tubes for dyeing 
Sale yarn. 


Winding costs have been 
reduced to a point where 
many desirable but previous- 
ly too expensive processes 
are brought within the range 
of practice. 


Our technical experience is 
at your service on demon- 
strated applieations and fu- 
ture possibilities. 


ABBOTT 
MACHINE CoO. 


Wilton, New Hampshire 
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SOUTHERN 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 18 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Davin CLARK Managing Editor 
D. H. Jr. Associate Editor 
Juntus M. " Manager 

SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in 
Other Countries in Postal Union... 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Sound Advice 


The convention of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association in Atlantic City last week 
was one of the most interesting we have attend- 
ed. The value of the meeting will depend, of 
course, upon the extent to which the industry 
takes to heart the very valuable counsel con- 
tained in addresses by several of the speakers. 

A number of weak spots of the industry were 
very clearly held up to the light. Logical meth- 
ods by which these weak spots can be eliminated 
were suggested. We are quite sure that the 
convention will leave a permanent and construc- 
tive influence if the more important problems 
discussed there are borne in mind. 

Mr. Fitzgerald presented a masterly analysis 
of conditions in the textile. industry. His ad- 
dress created a profound impression. Known by 
his associates for his clear thinking and keen 
insight into market conditions, Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
remarks covered a number of difficult questions 
in a thorough and practical manner. Touching 
upon the confused market situation frequently 
brought about by the “price cutter,” Mr. Fitz- 
gerald said: 


It is this same gentleman, who styles himself a “low- 
cost operator,’ who feels that he cannot afford to co- 
operate with others in lifting the standard of ethics in 
the industry, and he is usually the price cutter because 
his policy is to run his plant all the time and sell his 
goods at what the market will pay. The result of this 
philosophy is a vicious system which embodies the germ 
of the disease from which all have to suffer: 

1. The markets are kept unstabilized because of our 
failure to bring into alignment our production schedules 
with the demand. If you examine the statistics over a 
three—or five-year—period, you will readily see that it 
would have been just as easy (and far more profitable) 
to have our curtailing before the market became over- 
loaded, and thereby to have kept it in a sound and 
healthy condition instead of going ahead blindly building 
up stocks to be sold at a loss. This sound practice would 
not have subtracted one particle from the total number 
of hours operated, or the total quantity of goods passed 
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into consumption; on the contrary, there are many evi- 
dences that sound practice would add to, instead of 
diminish, the rate of consumption. There are but few if 
any among the successful industries of the world that do 
not have a maximum capacity in excess of their normal! 
demand. This is of itself no disadvantage, as it permits 
greater flexibility with which to meet a varying demand. 
But if they (like the textile industry) should ignore the 
rate of demand for their products and blindly run to the 
full extent of their markets and they would cease to 
number among the successful and well-managed indus- 
tries. 


2. The pernicious evil ot price-cutting is the out- 
growth of the unstabilized or overloaded market. It is 
usually the result of teasing unwilling buyers to take 
goods that they do not want. It has produced a type of 
buyer that is now a perennial parasite, more destructive 
to stability than the boll weevil is to cotton. He is kept 
supplied with merchandise that he will only buy on a 
distress basis and with it he proceeds to knock the bot- 
tom from under every legitimate channel of distribution. 
The much-heralded phenomenal profits attributed to the 
scientific management of some of the modern distributing 
systems are in large measure the garnering that results 
from enormous volumes of goods, procured from the 
manufacturer on a distress basis—that is to say, at, or 
below, cost. The same goods, mind you, that could and 
should be distributed to the consumer without distress to 
anyone. 


Discussing the distribution of goods, Walker 
D. Hines, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, handled his subject in his usual clear-cut 
and concise manner. 

We quote here two paragraphs from Mr. 
Hines’ address: 


One of the outstanding features of this failure to apply 
sound merchandising methods is the curious psychology 
which leads the manufacturer when he comes to selling 
his goods to feel that he is compelled to do whatever his 
competitor does no matter how unsound and injurious to 
him and to the bulk of the industry that competitor’s 
action may be. 

One of the great lessons which the industry yet needs 
to put into actual practice in general is that the great 
majority that is necessary to produce what the public 
needs is not bound to follow what a small minority does 
for special reasons which do not apply at all to the great 
majority. 

In these remarks, Mr. Hines touches upon a 
feature of the distribution of textiles that has 
long been one of the greatest handicaps to suc- 


cessful marketing. 


Year after year we have seen “the market” 
made, not by the majority of the mills who were 
striving for a fair profit, but by a minority of 
price cutters who make a market in which there 
is no profit for themselves nor for anyone else. 

For too many years cotton manufacturers 
have followed the lead of the minority. Unless 
this state of affairs is remedied, we fail to see 
how the industry is going to get upon anything 
like a permanently profitable basis. 

The other features of the convention were ex- 
cellent in every respect. We feel, however, that 
the remarks of Mr. Fitzgerald and Mr. Hines, as 
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quoted above, are really taken to heart by the 
majority of cotton manufacturers, that if a sin- 
cere and earnest attempt is made to eliminate 
the evils so clearly pointed out by both speakers, 
the industry is sure of constructive progress. 


Now We Will Know 


A recent newspaper dispatch was as follows: 

Chapel Hill.—Prof. C. T. Murchison, director of re- 
search in the University School of Commerce, has re- 
ceived a grant from the Social Science Research Council 
and the University Institute for Research in Social 
Science, for research he expects to do this summer on 
the reason for the decline of the textile industry in New 
England. 

The Social Science Research Council is an organization 
for the promotion of research in problems of social 
science. The institute for research in social science is a 
university organization with the same purpose. 

Here is another instance where a college pro- 
fessor sets out to find out what is wrong with the 
textile industry. We have no doubt that after 
the learned professor has completed his investi- 
gation of the causes contributing to the decline 
of the New England industry, that the manufac- 
turers there can rid themselves of their troubles. 


Arthur M. Dixon 


Arthur M. Dixon, newly-elected president of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
is eminently qualified to administer the duties 
of that office. 

His experience in mill work ranges from mill 
operative to mill executive. It has furnished 
him with a background that should be exceed- 
ingly valuable to him as a leader of his industry. 

People who are fond of saying that textile 
work offers little chance for advancement will 
find it hard to explain Mr. Dixon’s record. He 
literally rose from the ranks of the industry to 
the highest office within the gift of his fellow 
manufacturers. During his mill career, Mr. 
Dixon has filled almost every position from that 
of the humblest worker up to his present posi- 
tion as executive in several mills. 


Mr. Dixon is president and treasurer of the 
Trenton Cotton Mills, Inc., of Gastonia, N. C.;: 
treasurer and buyer of the Dixon Mills, Inc., of 
Gastonia, N. C., and vice-president and assistant 
treasurer of the American Yarn & Processing 
Co., of Mount Holly, N. C. He began working 
in Southern cotton mills at an early age, subse- 
quently attending for a time the North Carolina 
State Agricultural and Engineering College at 
Raleigh, and later returning to the mills. Mr. 
Dixon is a resident of Gastonia and is a member 


of the board of trustees of the college he at- 
tended. 
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The new president of the American Associa- 
tion is a past president of the North Carolina 
State Cotton Manufacturers Association, the 
Gaston County Cotton Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Southern Textile Association. He 
has served as first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Association during 
the past year, and succeeds H. R. Fitzgerald, of 
Danville, Va., as its president. He is a member 
of the North Carolina Taxation Commission and 
a former State Senator. 


A Fair Deal or None 


The following editorial from the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, dealing with the proposed investiga- 
tion of the Southern textile industry by a com- 
mittee from the Senate, so nearly expresses our 
own views that we are passing it along with 
pleasure: 

That was a very revealing statement that President 
McMahon, of the United Textile Workers of America. 
made to the Senate committee on manufactures. He was 
urging the adoption of the Wheeler resolution directing 
the committee to investigate textile labor conditions in 
Tennessee, North Carolina and South Carolina. After 
reciting certain wage schedules in those States; he said: 

“These are the conditions that have closed down 
Northern mills. We must bring up the level in the 
South to help the industry in the North.” 

So the strikes in the Southern mills areas were not 
fomented primarily to lift the Southern workers out of 
unprofitable and distressing conditions, but to save the 
mills and mill workers of the North who are .unable to 
survive against Southern competition. 

With that uncovering of “the milk in the cocoanut” 
the Senate committee should not find its proper action 
hard to determine. 

If this proposed investigation is in aid of Northern 
mills, and mill workers the investigation, if it is to be 
made, should begin with them and then broaden down 
to the Southern mills and mill workers. That course is 
the only logical and fair one for determining how far the 
conditions of Northern factories and labor have been 
affected by conditions in the South, and just why the 
Southern conditions have their effects upon Northern 
conditions. 


The tenable objection to a resolution restricting the 
investigation to Tennessee and the Carolinas is the in- 
herent partiality of it. Let it take in the textile industry 
and its workers all over the country and no one will be 
warranted to resist it. The people of the South, certainly 
will not object to having textile conditions in this section 
fully and fairly investigated, but there can be no just 
basis of comparison of those conditions with conditions 
in the industry in the North unless the latter are investi- 
gated fully and fairly in the same proceeding. 

Representatives of the South in Congress should reso- 
lutely resist this plain effort to segregate Southern textile 
conditions and stigmatize them in partial reports, and 
without setting those conditions in fair comparison with 
the conditions existing in the industry in Maine, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 

A comprehensive uncovering of the methods of labor. 
wages, living conditions and factory relations to employ- 
ers North as well as South cannot be objectionable, but 
no sectionally hostile investigation should be permitted. 
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FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 
65-69 Leonard St., New York 
DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 
RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 
328 Broadway, New York 


announce their appointment as 
Sole Selling Agents 


for 
Standard Cotton Mills, Cedartown, Ga. 


Manufacturers of 


“Standard Army Ducks” 


Electric Service 


Electrical Installations in accordance with best engineering 
standards at economical costs. Get our estimates. 


R. H. BOULIGNY, Ine. 
Box 534 Phone Hemlock 4931 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


BELL'S SERVICE 
RINGS TRUE 


CONSULTING, SUPERVISING, 
DESIGNING AND 
STRUCTION OF 
TEXTILE MILLS & BLEACHERIES — STEAM 4&4 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANTS—OLD MILLS REORGAN. 
IZED, EXTENDED & APPRAISED—MILL VILLAGE 
DEVELOPMENT—WATER & SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

GEO. C. BELL 
MILL ENGINEER & ARCHITECT 
420 PIEDMONT BLDG., Phone 6628, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Fellow American Soclety Landscape Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 
1516 E. Fourth Street Charlotte, N. C. 
Consultations, Reports, Designs in the Form of Sketches 
or Complete Plans and Specifications, Including Supervision 
of Construction for: 


Town and Industrial Pilan- Parks and Civic Certers 


ning Cemeteries 
Subdivision and Residential 
Developments Recreational Areas 


Golf Courses and Country ["stitutional Developments 
Club Grounds Country Betates 
School and College Grounds Town Properties 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


ett 


Sargent, Ga.—Arnali Mills have plans for erecting an 
addition, 1 story, 109x130 feet. Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc., Spartanburg, are the engineers. 

Gadsden, Ala.— The Saquoitt Spinning Company has 
let contract for a conditioning room to cost $0,000. 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, are the engineers. 


Morganton, N. C. The Morganton Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Mills have let contract to J. J. McDewitt Com- 
pany, Charlotte, for an addition to be 50x60 feet, 3 
stories, cost $10,000. 


Burlington, N. G.—A new yarn mercerizing plant is 
to be built here by C. P. Phillips, treasurer and C, F. 
Phillips, superintendent of the Burlington Processing 
Company. 

The new company which is to be chartered this week 
will utilize the building formerly occupied by the Key. 
stone Paper Box Company. It is understood that ma- 
chinery contracts have been placed. 

Clearwater, 8S. C.—The Homer Loring interests, who 
recently purchased the Seminole and Aiken Mills, are 
to build a bleaching and finishing plant here. Details 
of the size and equipment have not beeh announced. 


Union Springs, Ala.__The Cowikee Mills have let con- 
tract to the Johnston Construction Company, Birming- 
ham, for an addition to the mill to cost $50,000. The 
plant is owned by the Comer interests. 


the Tubize Artificial Silk Company have entered into a 
contract to erect a plant here for the manufacture of 
cellulose acetate varn. The plant will be a duplicate 
of the American Chatillon plant al Rome, Ga. Uon- 
struction will probably start in July. The plant: will 
cost $5,000,000, 

Columbia, Miss._The new hosiery mill to be built 
here by A. K. Landau and associates, has been incor- 
porated as the Columbine Knitting Mills. The com- 
pany will erect a building al once and has placed orders 
for the knitting equipment. 

Carrollton, Ga.—Plans are being prepared by Robert 
& Co. of Atlanta, for the complete electrification of 
the Mandeville Mills here and contracts for the work 
are expected to be-awarded soon. The mill is equipped 
with more than 35,000 ring spindles and nearly 15,000 
twister spindles for the production of yarns. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—L. H. Pritchard, resident engineer 
from the Charloote, N. C., office of Lockwood Greene 
Engineers, Inc., is in Rock Hill, and is in charge of the 
engineering work in connection with the erection of 
the $2,000,000 plant of the Rock Hill Printing and Finish- 
ing Company. 

Work by the Brown-Harry Construction Company, of 
Gastonia, N. C., who were awarded the general contract 
for the main building, at a cost of approximately $400,- 
000, has begun. 


4 

Hopewell, Va.— |! Tit wn Chati 
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Pulaski, Va.—The Dobson Miller Company has plans 
for.doubling the capacity of its knitting mill. 


Bath, S. C. — The Aiken Mills have let contract to 
Gallivan Building Company, Greenville, for an addition 
to cost $30,000. 


Clearwater, S. C. — Gallivan Building Company has 
contract to erect a $30,000 addition to the Seminole Mills. 

Lincolnton, N. C.—The Merco Mills have been or- 
ganized here by W. W. Glenn and Allen Sims, Jr. The 
new company, which is capitalized at $25,000, has not. 
announced its plans. 

Columbia, Tenn. — Actual construction work on the 
Cadet Hosiery Mill here will begin the first week in 
June, to be completed: in 150 days, according to J. W. 
Hume, of Robert & Co., structural engineers of Atlanta. 
The plant will employ 400 people in the manufacture 
of full-fashioned silk hosiery when completed. Resi- 
dents of Columbia subscribed to $150,000 worth of pre- 
ferred stock. 

Gulfport, Miss. — Construction of the building here 
that are to house the machinery of the Walcott-Camp- 
bell Spinning Mill, now being dismantled at the New 
York mills for removal to Gulfport ,where it will be 
put into operation soon, will get under way on or about 
June 10, it was learned today from P. R. Wager, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The firm of Wager & UCo., Atlanta contractors, obtain- 
ed the contract for the erection of the buildings when 
bids were let in the Georgia city several days ago. 

Failure of materials to arrive on the grounds necessi- 
lated deferring the date for construction to begin, it 
was said. When work is started, said Mr. Wager, it will 
be rushed, as the contract calls for 100 working days 
in which to complete the job. 


Clearwater, S. C. — The Gallivan Construction Com- 
pany of Greenville, 8. C., has been awarded the contract 
for the erection of the Homer Loring bleachery plant 
at Clearwater involving an expenditure of between 
$200,000 and $300,000. Contracts were also let to this 
Greenville firm for additions to the Aiken and Seminole 
weave mills at Clearwater and Bath, costing approxi- 
mately $30,000 each. 

Specifications call for the completion of the bleachery 
by August 1, it is stated. Excavations will begin at 
once at the plant site in Horse Creek Valley. This plant 
will consist of two units, a finishing and a printing divi- 
sion. 

Fred W. Thomas of Massachusetts, vice-president and 
general manager of the Homer Loring interests, has 
arrived in Aiken County in the interests of the new 
developments pending. 

Officials have in contemplation plans for renovating 
all workers’ homes in their three textile villages, Bath, 
Langley and Clearwater. This will include installing 
electric lights, sanitary conveniences and repainting the 
houses. Addition to the weave mills at Clearwater and 
a will bring 7,000 more spindles in operation at each 
plant. 
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Like a shot 
in the arm 


The cotton mill has been suffering from Stripperitise for 
years. It was like measles or whooping cough to a human 
. not fatal but mighty annoying and a terrible drain 
on vitality. 
No one had considered the condition of sufficient import 
ance to work on a remedy until... the Wickwire Spen- 
cer Steel Company began a research investigation in order 
to produce better Card Clothing. 


PATENTS PENDING 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


is one of the revolutionary developments it made in the art 
of Card Clothing. It does not require stripping, produces a 
sliva that looks like double carded cotton and is made ol 
Wissco Wire which wears two to three times longer without 
grinding than ordinary clothing. 

It is not going too far to state that bv eliminating a non- 
productive operation, by cutting down waste, by providing 
a means to produce a better product, cheaper, this company 
has added to the health and happiness of the cotton indus- 
try. 


Let us give you full particulars 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
45 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Chicago San Francisco 
Cleveland Charlotte 


WISSCO 
_ CARD and NAPPER CLOTHING 


_<— 
MILL News ITEMS 
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Attendance at Atlantic City Convention 


(Continued from Page 37) 


Webb, Concord, N. C.; H. R. Fitzgerald, Danville, Va.; 
F. Nicholson, Greenville, 8. C.; E. W. Montgomery, 
Greenville, 8. €.; J. D. Woodside, Greenville, S. C.; E. 
I. ‘McDowell, New York City; C. D. Taylor, Providence; 
H. O. Barnes, New York City; Frank E. Slack, Philadel- 
whia; J. J. Mitchell; Philadelphia; Frank L. Nagle, 
Boston; EK. T. Pickard, Washington; Robert W. Philip, 
Atlanta; Arthur H, Lowe, Fitchburg, Mass.; Gilbert W. 
Paul, Boston; Leonard C. Linkroum, New York City; 
Arthur W. Palmer, Washington; W. Winchester, Whit- 
ney, 8S. C.; W. B. Pickard, Cordova, Ala.; Walter W. 
Gayle, Charlotte, N. C.; R. Mitchell, New York City; 
Frank L. Walton, New York City; W. M. Mitchell, At- 
lanta. 


H. D. Muller, Philadelphia; Douglas G. Woolf, New 
York City; Marshall FE. Lake, Charlotte, N. C.; R. R. 
Ray, MeAdenville, N. C.; CG. H. Warren, Atlanta; Guy 
W. Talbert, New York City; W. E. Beattie, Greenville, 
S. C.: Agney H. Bahnson, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Jno. 
Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; S. Y. Austin, New York City; 
G. L. Sehwartz, Wilmington: C. 8S. Little, Lincolnton, 
N. C.: A. M. Dixon, Gastonia, N. C. 


Textile Probes 


The Southern senators who so warmly resented a local 
investigation of textile conditions although current 
labor troubles are this time local to the South— are 
now appeased becavse the scope of inquiry is to be 
made country-wide. The northwestern senator who 
is chairman of the committee in charge of the resolve 
are of course quite complacent about it. And there is 
no reason at all why New England senators should 
worry about having more light shed on the mill situa- 
tion hereabouts. So everybody can settle back con- 
tented after a brief flurry. 

Such investigations in the past in other directions 
have usually yielded little other than political results 
after much expenditure of time, trouble and public 
money. Witness the coal quests of the past and the 
delvings into other mine labor troubles farther west. 
But possibly there may be some incidental grist here 
along economic lines if the manufactures committee 
undertakes a fact-finding textile search. 


truckload of textile goods ever sent direct 
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It would give Senator Simmons, for example, ample 
opportunity to substantiate his earnest protestations 
about the contentment, and relatively good wage and 
living environment of Southern mill workers. Like- 
wise various newspapers in Southern mill tewns have 
recently professed cagerness as well as willingness to 
have local conditions set forth. These may well have 
been misrepresented by what has variously been term- 
ed “propaganda.” 

But there is a further angle to such “propaganda” 
inquiry,—particularly as to any such hostile animus 
Senator Simmons seems to think is behind a wish to 
“transfer the cotton industry back to New England.” 
Any sectional jealousy of that sort from any responsible 
sources may readily be dismissed as a motive. What 
New England, if broad inquiry there is to be, may well 
expect to set forth is the extent of real economic 
handicap under which its textile industry has to labor. 

Possibly also investigation might reveal the true 
character of some of the agitation which is declared 
io have been responsible for at least part of such unrest 
as has manifested itself in both North and South in 
recent labor controversies.—Boston News Bureau. 


Ships Cotton Dresses by Truck 


Greenville, 8, C. What is believed to be the first 
from this 
city to New York will leaye here Wednesday morning. 
It consists of 1,000 dozen cotton dresses made by -the 
Cotton Specialties Manufacturing Company, of which 
J.D. Williams is president. 

The shipment is being made largely as an experi- 
ment, Mr. Williams said, in the effort to determine 
whether goods can be delivered to New York as cheap- 
ly as by rail. If the experiment is successful much of 
the future output of the company will also be sent by 
truck, he declared. 


The Cotton Specialties Manufacturing Company, 
which is loeated in the old Markley building on South 
Main street, now has 75 power machines in daily opera- 
tion; with a daily capacity of 100 dozen dresses. 

The order has already been placed for a large num- 
ber of additional machines and these will be brought 
back from New York by the same truck carrying dresses 
to that city. An extra floor of the Markley building has 
been obtained for the new machines. 


INSPECTING DOUBLING 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
BRUSHING Textile Machinery WINDING 
SHEARING Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery STAMPING 
PACKAGING WORCESTER, MASS. CALENDER 
FOLDING 1000 Woodside Bidg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 


WE HAVE BEEN 


FOR 45 YEARS 


MERIT COUNTS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


MAKING USED OUR 
HIGH GRADE LAWRENCE, MASS AUTOMATIC LOOM 
PRODUCTS DAVID M. BROWN, Pres. for GEO. G. BROWN, Treas. SHUTTLES 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS—-SPOOLS—SHUTTLES 


DALLAS, TEX. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 


YOU SHOULD DO SO 


THERE ARE NONE 
BETTER ON THE 
MARKET 


GREENVILLE, GRIFFIN, GA. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


“See 
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A “Buffalo” Turbine Driven Forced Draft Fan 


mn: Buffalo Forced and Induced Draft Fans have kept pace with 
a. Heating the rapid strides in modern boiler room efficiency. Ruggedness 
and reliability have always been our watchword. Improve- 


Ventilating ments in efficiency—stronger and better balanced rotors for 
ee and the higher peak loads—liners and welded construction to 
Mechanical combat the erosion of powdered coal are some of the things 
Draft we are doing and continuing to do. 
A ppa ratus Textile mill owners who want lower draft costs can obtain 
iia | satisfactory results with “Buffalo” Fans. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


477 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada: Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Lid., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
Charlotte, N. C.. Representative: J. W. Fraser & Co. 
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" World Trade and Textile Trends 


| (Continued from Page 20) 


ality ° eCTVICe: more cottons in aviation, in the automobile industry, 


in toys, washing machines, athletic goods, and as wal! 


teonom | and roof coverings: the employment of cotton textiles 
for traffic guides and markers—these items indicate 


the character and the great variety of the investigations 


that are going on. 

if The use and application of cotton are almost limit- 
, /] | less. It is for the cotton-manufacturing industry to 
: ) | insure the fullest benefits to itself and to others by 
| Ts OUR product is by more closely coordinating the many angles of this 
) by far the best | great problem and by realizing clearly its mutuality 

| that we have ever used | of interest with all the potential consumer industries. 
and has given us more for | The result thus far, of the new-use studies that | 
our money than we have 7 have just been discussing has been a quickened interest 
on the part of the consumer—hbest evidenced by the less 

yeen able to buy in har 

Rs . cumbersome stocks of goods (despite a very great 
—— ness frames and metal | volume of production) by the favorable opinion of lead- 
<3 “ heddles from any other ing stylists who have their eye on improved quality, 
source,”’— . imaginative design, and superior finishing, and by the 


spread of consumer advertising. All these elements 
point, I believe, to something like a renaissance of 
cotton. 


—says well known . 
eee Owner in the Industry 


Report of Secretary McLaurine 


There must be 
a (Continued from Page 28) 
: It may be what developments of the past year will realize that the 
7 pm seek American Cotton Manufacturers Association will have 
) added duties rather than lessened duties as the future 
unfolds. 
ee Sane 8 ao There are certain peculiar and local problems that 
re: ‘an be solved only by a Southern association. They 
A. ‘an be projected and discussed only in a Southern 
a group. They are our problems and they necessarily 
a. demand the attention of the entire Southern industry. 
an Therefore in closing this report, your secretary earn- 
cE Steel estly asks each member present to seriously consider 
a what these problems are and to carefully think oul 
: Ee Heddle his relation to these problems, and think further to 
ae Mfg. himself how they can best be handled. Your secretary 


Co. 


in making this statement, believes that every one who 


2100 W. thinks in this way and can see the answers to these 
comin suggested question, will realize that only in and through 

iiladelp 
a sie the efforts of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation can they be solved with safety and sanity, and 
he will further see, if he is not a member of this 
association, the necessity of his becoming a member. 


Thanks 


Southern Plant 
Stee! Heddle Bidg., 
621 E. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office 
44 Franklin St., 
Providence, R. 1. 


Foreign Offices 
Huddersfield, Eng. 
Shanghai, China 


In conclusion I wish to express to the president and 
the vice-presidents, the chairman and members of the 
various committees, to the board of government, and 
to our very able traffic manager, as well as to all 
members of this assocration, who have so cheerfully 
aided me with their advice and counsel, my sincere 
appreciation for their generous cooperation and loyal 
support. 

I also desire to express my appreciation to the offi- 
cers and members of the various State associations and 
the allied associations for the splendid cooperative 
spirit that they have manifested, and I trust that as 
these pleasant associations continue that each and all 
of us can understand the soirit that dominated the 
Three Musketeers—“One For All and All For One.” 


| 
j 
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bev your water closets 
actually tnvite abuse 


Where fifty-four VOGEL 
SELFLUSH Number 
Tens are giving complete 
satisfaction Photograph 


Jones Co.'s plant, at Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Closets with loose or broken seats, leaking tanks, and a general down-at-the- 
heel appearance actually invite abuse—and they get it. 


Many plants, up-to-date in other respects, are equipped with just such 
closets. 


You know whether or not yours is one of these plants. If it is, realize that 
in Inviting abuse, these closets are also actually endangering the health of 
your workmen. 


VOGEL SELFLUSH Number Ten Closets are made especially for installa- 
tion in plants, factories, and Institutions. Théy are self flushing, and use less 
than four gallons of water for the most thorough flush possible. 


Open front seats can be supplied. Seats made of indestructible hard rubber 
will be furnished when desired. Equipped with these you can clean these 
SELFLUSH outfits. down with live steam, without damage to a single part. 


Plumbers everywhere know the VOGEL SELFLUSH Number Ten 
wee made by a concern that has specialized on self-flushing closets for 
20 years. Let us send our booklet, “The really sanitary closet.” 


Joseph A. Vogel Company 


Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 


SELFLWSH: Number len. = 


PATENTED 


FOR PLANTS-FACTORIES-SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS 
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| INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
arpear in this issue. 
Page Page 
Abbott Machine Co 36 Haberland Mfe. Co 33 
Abington Textile Machinery Works — Harris, A. W. Oil Co 9 
Akron Belting Co Hart Products Corp 
Aktivin Corp Hercules Powder Co 
Alemite Mfg. Corp pa H. & B. American Machine Co. et) 
Allen Company if Houghton, FE. F.: & Co 46 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. -— Howard Bros. Mfe. Co a 
American Aniline & Extract Co : Hunt, Rodney, Machine (Co. - 
American Bobbin Co ' Hiunter Mfg. & Commission Co bf 
American Casablancas Corp. o4 livatt Roller Bearing Co 
American Glanzstoff Corp 
American Moistening Co 10 iselin-Jefferson Co. 40 
American Yarn & Processing (o —J-— 
Amory, Browne & Co 03-70 Jacohs, E. H. Mfg. Co 
Apeo-Mossberge Corp Johnson, Chas. B. ~ 
Armstrong Cork Co - Kaumagraph Co. 
Arnold Hoffman & Co i” Keever Starch Co. 6) 
Ashworth Bros K lipstein, A & Co si 
Associated Business Papers, In shiners 
\tlanta Lambeth Rope (Corp 7? 
—B— Lane, W. T. & Bros ” 
Rache. J. 8. & Co 1s Langley, W. H. & Co ra 
Bahnson Co Lawrence, A. C. Leather Co 
Halls Joshua & Co iV Lestershire Spool Mfg 
Bancroft, Jos. & Sons Co A Lewis, John D 
Rarber-Colman (Co il Lincoln Electric Co 
Barber Mfg. (o Link-Belt Co. 55 
Rell, Geo. C 40) Lockwood Greene Engineers. Inc 71 
Hesse, Osborne & Odell, Inc Lowell Crayon Co mahi 
Bond, Chas. Co 
Ronner & Barnewall, Inc bh Marston. Jno. P. (Co 7 64 
ryn ser Mathieson Alkali Works Insert 
Rouligeny, R. H., Ine iv Mauney Steel Co 7 
Bradley, A. J. Mfg. Co _ McCord, H. M 66 
Brown, David Co Mill Devices Ins 
Buffalo Forge Co Mitchell, Jas. EF. Co 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co lo Mississippi Glass Co 
—_—C— Morris & Co 
Caldwell, W. E. Co . Morse Chain (oe. 
Catlin & Co 
Celanese Corp. of American i 4 National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. National Electric Supply Co. 68 
(Chariotte Mig. Co National Ring Traveler Co. 71 
Ciba (o im Neutrasol Chemical Corp 
(Clinton Corn Syrup lLetining Neumann. R. & (Co 
Collins Bros. Mas hine oO Newport Chemical Works, Inc oo 
Commercial Fibre Co. of America, Inc N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co Z 
(“ook Adam, Sons Noone, Wm. rR. & a7 
(‘oop r Hiewitt tric 
Corn Products Refining Oakite Products, - 
Courtney, Dana 5. ©o 
Crom} & Kn he Loom Work Parker, Waher (‘os 64 
Crump, F. = & Parks-Cramer Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 4g ‘Perkins, B. F. & Son Co., Inc 
Curtis & Aa! Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain (‘o. 67 
—Db— Polk, R. L. & Co 
D. & M. Co. Rhy 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ne, Moore & Thies 
Deering. Milliken & Co., Ine. i0 toessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 27 
Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co. — R. l Warp Stop Equipment Co : 
Draper, E. & 40 Rice Dobby Chain Co. 72 
Draper Corporation od Rogers Fibre Co. ae 
lDoronsti« ld Bros Roy, B. 5. Son 
Duke Power Co yore ‘toyle, John & Sons 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc —s— 
DuPont de Nemours, L & Co Saco-Lowell Shops 25 
Sandoz Chemical Works. Inc 53 
KMastwood, Benjamin Co. Ons Corp. 
Paul B 44 Seott, Henry L. Co 66 
ae Text I Devices, Inc 62 Seydel Chemical Co . 
vee 26 Sipp Machine Co. - 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co 65 
5S. K. F. Industries 
Fafnir Bearing lags Sonneborn, L. Sons 
Fales & Jenks Machine Sonoco Products 
Federal Mutual Liabilits insurance Southern Rv 46 
Ferguson (rear ¢ wot Stafford Co 76 
Fidelity Machine Stanley Works 
Sn ith ao Standard Looms, Inc 52 
Fisher Leather Belting Co., Standard Of} Co. 
Ford. J Steel Heddle Mfe Co. 44 
Foster Machine (Co Insert ~ 
Stein, Hall & Co 4% 
benjamin Prankiin Lote Stevens. J P. & Co Ine 70 
Franklin Process Co Standard-Coosa-Thatcher (Co. 
—G— Stodehill & Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co Stone. Chas. H 
General Dyestulf Corp. te Sullivan Hardware Co 46 
(General Klectri Co 19 
(leorgia Webbing & Tape Co Takamine Laboratories, Inc. 
(Grasselli Chemical Co In Taylor Instrument Cos 
Graton & Knight Co —_ Terrell Machine C ». sit 
Greenville Belting Co. bo ‘Texas Co., The 23 
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Textile Finishing Machinery Co. -- 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 75 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tripod Paint Co —_ 
Tubize Artificial Silk Co. _— 
—-U— 
U 8S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 61 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 8-73 
Universal Winding Co. 73 
Veeder-Root, Inc 21 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 68 
Fred’k Vietor & Achelis 40 
Viscose Co. 
Vogel, Joseph 45 
Washburn. Inc — 
Washburn Printing Cob. 72 
Watts, Ridley & Co 
Wellington, Sears & Co 70 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. of 
Whitin Machine Works 7 
Whitinsville Spinning Rine Co 72 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 4) 
Williams. J. H. Co 35 
Wolf, Jacques & Co a4 
Wood, T. B. Sons Co Sons 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 70 


REFERENCE Book 
and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compltiers—Business Statistics 
_ Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 218 Johnston Bidg. 

Charlotte, N. C. Phone Jackson 6 
314 McLahlen Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Oils and Leathers 


We are manufacturers of Hough- 
ton’s Absorbed Oils and VIM Me- 
chanical Leathers—a total of over 
400 products. 


KE. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. “Most 
comforable. Most reliable. Costs 
less. Inquire of Ticket Agents 
regarding greatly reduced fares 
for short trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Orders - Inquiries 
6. \Secured i 
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EXPERIENCE and SKILL 


in the MANUFACTURE of 


| MECHANICAL CLOTHS 


Is Typified in the Product of 


THE JOSEPH NOONE’S SONS COMPANY 


ALBERT W. NOONE, Prop. A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Manager 
The Oldest Manufactu ‘ers in this Country of 


Roller, Clearer and Washer Cloths, and Slasher and Sizing Flannels for 
Cotton Mills, Printers’ Blankets, Piano Cloths and Laundry Blankets 


Every Description of Woolens and Linen Cloths for Machinery 


Ask and Insist that Noone’s Cloth Be Used 


WILLIAM R. NOONE & CO., Selling Agents, BOSTON 


ARNOLD T. MALONE, Manager 


Office 


105 WASHINGTON ST. 


PETERBOR 
N. ESTABLISHED 1831 BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Fallacy of Price Discrimination 


(Continued from Page 22; 


sion contains the possibility of a practically complete 
overthrow of the practice of price discrimination and 
opens the way for the establishment of sound and just 
merchandising practice. Its actual effect will depend 
upon the extent to which it is understood and utilized, 
So long as price discrimination seems to be a useful and 
profitable method of distributing goods, it is not to be 
expected that men will either abandon it voluntarily 
or apply to the courts to compel its disuse by others. 
But if they can be brought to see that its use is an 
injury to themselves and to the distributive system 
upon which they must rely, they will find in _ this 
decision an invaluable support and assistance. 

Section 2 of the Clayton act upon which this decision 
is based, may be paraphrased as follows. It is unlaw- 
ful to discriminate in price between different purchas- 
ers Where the effect of the discrimination may be to 
substantially competition or tend to create a 
but may make such a discrimimaton 
on account of difference in the grade, quality or quan- 
Lily of the commondity sold or that makes only due 
allowance for the difference im the cost of selling or 
transportation or that is made in good faith to meet 
competition. 

In the first place, il 
discrimimation is not 


lessen 


monopoly you 


is apparent that every 
unlawful. It must be 
in the natural course of events will substantially lessen 
competition which is simply another way of saying that 
if a discrimination in price makes unprolitable the 
business of the purchaser who suffers from the dis- 
crimination so that he is unlikely to as a 


price 
such as 


continue 
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competitive factor, it is unlawful. Any discrimination 
which warrants the giving or the receiving, approaches 
the border line so it will not be very much of a comfort 
to the price discriminator to bear down heavily on this 
qualification. The exceptions to the act are really the 
most important for in these the significance of the act 
becomes apparent. 

The familiar quantity discount as well as the differ- 
ences based on quality or grade, still remain. When- 
ever-a difference in the cost of selling to two purchas- 
ers or in transportation when goods are sold on a 
delivered basis, can be established, not by guess work 
but by proof, that difference but no more, may be the 
basis of a price difference. 
different localities, to which means to equalize 
hut not to destroy, local competition. 

This law was passed in 1914 bul for some reason was 
not invoked nor tested for many years. It remained 
practically a dead letter until the Federal Trade Com- 
mission issued a complaint against the Mennen Com- 
pany in 1921. This company classified its customers 
into two groups, more or less corresponding to whole- 
salers and retailers, and on this classification without 
regard to quantity or quality, made different prices to 
customers. It declined to give a cooperative association 
of retailers the same terms which a wholesaler received 
on the same quantity of the same commodity. The 
l‘ederal Trade Commission found this to be an unlaw- 
ful act and issued an order to cease and desist. The 
Mennen Company appealed from this order to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals which held that 
the discrimination was not an unfair method of com- 
petition under the Trade Commission Act and was not 

(Continued on Page 50) 


And prices may vary in 
meet, 


Cable Address: “JULEBACHE” 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
250 Park Ave., N. Y. 


BACHE 


MAIN OFFICE 
42 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 231 So. La Salle St. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange 


and all other principal Exchanges 
Orders Executed in 


COTTON AND SILK FUTURES 


The “Bache Review,” a financial weekly, and the “Bache Commodity Review,” a fortnightly, 
will be sent on application 


Established 1892 
CA). 


BROOKLYN OFFICE 
16 Court St. 
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STEIN, HALL 
STARCHES, DEXTRINES 
And GUMS 


have maintained their reputation for high uniform 


quality, in every branch of the Textile Industry. 


STEIN HALL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


have contributed freely to the solution of the many problems 
which daily confront the Textile Manufacturer. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, Inc. 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE PHILADELPHIA 
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The Fallacy of Price Discrimination 
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included within the terms of the Clayton Act because 
that act had reference only to competition between 
manufacturers and did not apply to discrimination be- 
tween buyers. 

Shortly afterward the Commission raised practically 
the same questions in a complaint against the Nationa! 
Biscuit Company which had denied to a buying pool 
of retail grocers an equality of price with a chain store. 
The Commission's order in this case was review in the 
court of Appeals and reversed on the same 
grounds. In each instance the Commission's petition to 
the Supreme Court for a review of the recision of the 
court below, was denied. In practical effect there was 
fastened upon section 2 of the Clayton act a limitation 
which denied the protection of the law to that part of 
the field which was most in need, the distributor class. 

From 1914 to 1918 the abnormal conditions due to the 
war not only absorbed attention but provided an out- 
lel for everything we,could make and there was little 
if any attention paid to such matters as price discrimi- 
nations. From the close of the war period the stress 
of competition particularly in the field of distribution, 
was renewed with the added force of the rapidly devel- 
oping mass distribution. The conditions produced were 
novel .to manufacturers and the old line distributors 
alike as they were novel also to the newer form of 
distribution. The new pressure was concentrated on 
price and the argument for price was quantity which 
fitted well with the expanded production capacity cre- 
ated by the war and induced still further expansion. 
We awake from this dream of unlimited expansion to 
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find ourselves in what has come to be known as protit- 
less prosperity, an increased effort without a corres- 
ponding increase in return. 

When the human body is sick, the doctors try to find 
out which organ or function is deranged and acting as 
the exciting cause of a general debility. When an 
industry is sick, we follow the same process and it Is 
my belief, for whatever that may be worth, that it Is 
the distribution phase which is utterly confused and 
disorganized and that production in the main reflects 
back the conditions which obtain in the distribution 
process. It suffers from its own faults but it suffers 
more from the processes which the manufacturer in- 
jects into the fleld and which the distributor is power- 
less to control. The manufacturer has set the various 
systems of distribution working against each other and 
in reality against himself, rather/than together for him, 
by sending his goods into the market at different prices 
and by sending them at the same price into the hands 
of customers who represent different phases of the 
distribution movement. The characteristics of distri- 
bution at the present time is war, a war for price and 
over price. The manufacturer has in his own hands a 
large measure of control if he will exercise it, through 
a reformation of his sales policy. If he does not see 
that it is to his own advantage to do so or does not 
possess the necessary fortitude, the power of control 
will pass into the hands of the distribution forces. 

When the United States Supreme Court said in re- 
sponse to inquiry from the District Court in the Ameri- 
can Can Company case, that the Clayton act applied 
to discrimination among buyers as well as among sell- 
ers, it gave to the harassed distributor a legal remedy 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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Ts success of the Textile Indus- 
try depends upon hearty co-operation be- 
tween Manufacturer, Finisher and Con- 
verter.... [he Hunter Manufacturing & 
Commission Company is prepared to offer 
co-operation to the fullest extent of its 
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“Here, Lad— 


I wish you would quit fighting for 
‘Linc-Weld’ motors on our machines. 


You’ve fought companies that must make 
very good motors. 


Why don’t you declare an armistice... we 
need to keep in these companies’ good graces.”’ 


“Linc-Weld’’ Superiority 
is due to: 


. Larger Shafts 
. Larger Bearings 


1 

2 

3. Better Insulation 

4. Stronger Frame (Steel) 
5 


. Greater Overload Capacity 


You mean business graces. 


We've already had FAITH in their promi- 
nence, HOPE for motor development, and 
CHARITY toward the limitations of cast 
motors. 


But Lincoln has shown in the ‘Linc-Weld’ 
steel constructed motor with biggest shafts 
and bearings, that better performance and 
fewer shutdowns can actually be made avail- 
able to users. Also that service of a lesser 
order costs us good money. 


So I see no reason for an ARMISTICE — 
when it has been so well shown in world events 
that armistice is not so much a military word 
as a financial one.’’ 


The Lincoln Electric Co., Dept. No.29-5, Cleveland, Ohio 
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which he sorely needed and which he will not be loath 
to use. It remains to be seen whether the manufac- 
turer will oblige him to use it. 

Whether the manufacturer-seller recognizes the dis- 
advantage to himself of the price discrimination policy 
and voluntarily abandons it or is finally compelled to 
do so by force of law, the question which confronts him 
is whether he will rely upon the quantity discount 
which is still reserved to him and endeavor to arrange 
a scale of discounts on that basis which will auto- 
matically select customers as nearly as possible upon 
the former lines of policy, or relegating the quantity 
discount to its true value as representing the saving 
expressed in the quantity sold at the moment the sale 
take place, will deliberately select his customers upon 
the basis of the function they serve. 

The selection of customers on a functronal basis is a 
subject which has discussed elsewhere 
that I shall do no more than to refer to an article by 
Irving S. Paull, president of the Institute of Carpet 
Manufacturers in the April number of “Nation’s Busi- 


ness,” 


been so ably 


The quantity discount as the expression of an actual 
saving to the user needs careful thought and the con- 
sideration of many factors. If the present value of 
money is the determining factor it would be well to 
measure the cost of the familiar 2 per cent, 10 days 
against a bank rate loan. If it is based upon a desire 
to move goods, the effect upon other goods already 
out, must be considered. As a subsidy for the handling 
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of goods the quantity discount is perilous. The dis- 
count will be used without the shadow of a doubt, by 
someone who receives it, to lower the current market 
price. As an inducement to price cutting it is without 
equal. I observed a while back that if the manufac- 
turer did not control this situation, the distributor, 
would do so. The tendency of the use of the quantity 
discount beyond strict justification, is to build up the 
power of mass buying because as quantity becomes the 
determining factor in the distributors buying, it be- 
comes as well the determining factor in distributive 
selling. Those will survive as sellers who can get the 
best terms as buyers and if it is the largest buyers who 
can sell best, the pressure toward buying combinations 
will be constantly increased. Nol they are 
necessarily the most efficient or the most economical, 
but because the manufacturer has wilfully stopped the 
movement of his goods through any other channel. And 
when this comes about the manufacturer will find him- 
self under the control of the destructive system. 


because 


| do not.want to be misunderstood as criticising or 
condemning mass buying or mass distribution in the 
large. It has demonstrated qualities which are beyond 
criticism. It has forced upon the old line dealer the 
necessity for an economy, an efficiency an elimination 
of waste and a reduction of cost, which has been bene- 
ficial in the extreme. It has demonstrated possibilities 
whose extent is not vet known. It has also served to 
emphasize the distinction between goods which move 
on the price impulse and those which are moved by 
quality and service. The applicability of the methods 
of mass distribution to certain lines of merchandise, 
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Piant of Standard Looms, Inc., Spartanburg, S. C. 


One Hundred Thousand Feet Floor Space 
Foundry and Machine Shop 


for manufacturing 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Repair Parts, Feelers, Warp Stop Motions, Drop Wires 
Come and Visit Us—See It Made 


STANDARD LOOMS, Inc. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
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Nashua Mills 
Jackson Mills 
Suffolk Mills 
Conestogo Mills 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Nashua Mfg. Co. 


To the Members 
of the 


and the 


CONGRATULATIONS 


American Cotton Manufacturers Association 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


on the success of their third joint meeting 


at Atlantic City 


This opportunity to review mutual problems of the two great 


cotton manufacturing sections of the country is sure to be 


helpful. Such interchange of ideas and experiences cannot fail 


to bring about the close co-operation so vital to us all in these 


days when industry competes against industrv for the con- 


sumer's favor. 


Amory. Browne e Co. 


Selling Agents for 
New England and Southern Mills 


Silk, Worsted, Rayon and Cotton Dress Goods 


Blankets Hosiery Domestics 


United Hosiery Mills Corp. 

Boston Mfg. Co. 

Lancaster Milis 

Hamilton Woolen Co. 
(Southbridge, Mass.) 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


New Bedford Spinning Co. 
indian Head Millis of Alabama 
The Quinebaug Co. 

The Wauregan Co. 

Pitman Mfg. Co. 
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does not indicate that that system is a universal rule. 


There are signs already in some lines which indicate 
QO ut that the pressure for price has resulted in a quality of 


dissatisfaction which is turning the consumer toward 


higher priced goods. 
to Finer ork It seems to me that mass distribution is open to criti- 


cism from the manufacturer because of its insistence 

upon the element of quantity as the basis of price and 

its demand for a subsidy in the form of price concess- q 

ions. To the extent that these are obtained at the q 

The problem of changing over’ to do expense of the movement of goods through any other q 
channel, the resulting development is a false growth. a 

fine varn work can be much shortened From the manufacturers point of view, the nature of 

: this development is an acute responsibility to himself. 

and simplified by recourse to the If his distribution comes to be dominated by a few 

large concerns because he has given them price con- 

cessions even in the guise of quantity discounts, he has 

no reason to expect or hope that the pressure for lower 


prices will cease’ with the disappearance of the extin- 
guished distributors. The measure of safety to the 
manufacturer is in the preservation of a balanced, com- 


petitive system of distribution in which he neither fears 


nor favors, but granting equality of treatment, rests 
hoth own profit and that of his distributors on the 
efficiency that each develops upon his own merits. 


Price discrimination favoring one distributor over 


Casablancas System of 


; another, one system over another, is the sure way to 

. 5 prevent the existence of true competition in the field 

Much unnecessary equipment can be of distribution, a competition which is the foundation 
eliminated and the space thus saved of the manufacturers independence. Mergers in the 
ranks of manufacturers will serve in this particular 

can be devoted to more productive purpose only as they strengthen resistance to the pres- 
sure for a one sided development, a measure for which 

purposes. merger is not necessary. Mergers among distributors 


will merely increase the pressure. If a balance of 
campetition is not restored to the field of distribution, 
we may look to see vertical integration as the next step, 


And the quality and uniformity of the 


varn will be still further enhanced by distributors becoming manufacturers and. manufactur- j 
ers becoming their own distributors. Wholly apart 
the use of this new system from any other consequence, fortunate or otherwise, 


the first move that such an integration will make will 
be to eliminate price discrimination from its integrated 
SEE IT FOR YOURSELF '! operations. It will cast out as injurious the method by 
which it rose and so far as that combination is con- 


. . cerned, price discrimination will have done its work 
» Cas s System can be seen ee 


in successful operation under everyday 


Dixon President of American Association 
mill conditions in modern plants not (Continued from Page 33) 4 
far from yours. Association of Manufacturers; Mangus Alexander, presi- - 
ie dent of the National Industrial Conference Board and @ 
A. W. Palmer, of the United States Department of 
Upon request, we will be glad to ar- Agriculture. The report of Secretary McLaurine was . 
. also made at this session. 

range for you to. vait them. The various addresses are printed elsewhere in this _ 
issue. 
On Friday afternoon, there was a joint session of _ 

A , the American and National Association. Addresses were 4 

merican made by Nelson B. Gaskill, W. S. Thompson and Julius | 

Klein and Lincoln Bayliss, president of the Nationa! 
asa ancas orporation The joimt banquet was held Friday night. Walker = 
D. Hines, president of the Cotton-Textile Institute: _ 
12 Pearl Street, 66 Leonard Street, William R. Bassett, of Spencer Trask & Co., and Presi- @ 


Boston, Mass. New York City dent Fitzgerald made addresses. @ 
The convention concluded with the business meeting 4 
on Saturday morning. 
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Better Power Transmission 


it 


q 
> 


Known the world over as the efficient It delivers 98.2% of the energy of 


and economical means of transmitting the prime mover (on actual test). 


power, Link-Belt Silent Chain is today up- q@ Use Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives 


holding, in every industry, its reputation throughout your plant. Madein sizes 


for being the ideal drive because it ‘‘stands from 4 to 1000 H. P. and over. Drives 


the test of time’’ in service. @ Neither heat l4 to 60 H.P. carried in stock by dis- 


—nor cold—nor moisture—nor 


oil affects Link-Belt. Its action 


tributors in many cities. @Send 
for Link-Belt Data Book No. 


is positive under all conditions. 125 and Stock List No. 725. 


3600 
= LINK-BELT COMPANY 

-_ Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery 
CHICAGO, 300 W.Pershing Rd. INDIANAPOLIS,P.O.Box 85. PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave 


. SAN FRANCISCO, 19th and Harrison Sts. 
Ashland, Ky. 


- 100 W. Winchester Ave. Cincinnati - - - 419 Union Central Bide. Los Angeles ~ « 361-369 5. Anderson St. Pittsburgh - «©« « «© «= « 335 Fifth Ave, 
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Baltimore, Md. dad Trust Bidg Dallas, Texas - 1101 Mercantile Bank Bidg. Milwaukee - Room 1403, 425 E. Water St. Seattle, «© «= 820 First Ave., 8. 

Kirmingham, Ala. 29 Brown-Marz Bide. Denwer - « §20 Boston Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. - - ~-418 8. Third St. St. Lowis = = = 3638 Olive St. 

Boston - - 4 Bidg. Detroit - 5038 Linsdale Ave. 6215. PetersSt. Utica, N. Y. 131 Genesee St. 

— Buffalo - «~ « « « 4 Ellicott Square Grand Rapids "536 Michigan Trust Bidg, New Y¢ -_- 2676 Woolworth Bidg. Wilkes-Barre - 826 Second Nat'l. Bank Bidg. 
Charlotte, 900 Cy reial Ba nk Bldg Kansas City, Mo o., R. 436. 1002 Baltimore Ave. Oakland. “elif. 


- = « * §26 Third St. 
New York, 2676 Woolworth Bidg. la Canada—LINK-BELT LIMITED—Toronte: Montreal; Elmira, Oat, 


LINK-BELT 


CHAIN DRIVES 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. (Chicago. 2410 W. 18th St. 
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ahead. In fact | have one under consideration for my 
firm at the present time. 

It will take rather large and powerful mill groups 
using the most efficient methods and under highly 
intelligent management to sland a chance to Make a 
profit from their dealings with such large, concentrat- 
ed buying power. 

Third, instead of a number of mills each ‘making 
several constructions of product—which is always more 
or less uneconomical—each mill will be able to con- 
centrale on one or a few constructions. That will tend 
to reduce production costs. 

Fourth, if several mills making different but comple- 
mentary products. are grouped, they will be able to 
concentrate their selling through a single sales organi- 
zation. One instance of this is a group of mills making 
sheets, pillow cases, blankets, draperies—in fact, all of 
the textiles which go into a bed room. This concern 
sells through one sales department to the buyers who 
handle bed room fabrics for the retail stores. It is an 
example of the so-called “circular merger.” This type 
has, however, developed to a greater extent in other 
industries than in yours. Gold Dust and Postum are 
instances. I happen to know that the Postum Company, 
selling a large group of non-competing food products 
to groceries, has through distribution economies reduc- 
ed its percentage sales expense 39 per cent in the past 
six years and its general administrative expense more 
than 25 per cent. 

Fifth, large, amply financed mergers can afford to 
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carry on extensive research into merchandising prob- 
lems. They can keep in touch better with the ultimate 
markets on questions of style and. can afford advertis- 
ing campaigns usually impossible to the mills as indi- 
viduals. 

In some cases, such horizontal mergers may prove 
to be the ultimate form, although I believe that there 
will be other developments. I believe that most of the 
existing mills in every branch of the cotton industry 
will in the end find themselves units in consolidations 
which will stretch from the cetton buyer at one end 
to the retail store or, at least, the garment manufac- 
turer at the other. 

That has already occurred in some instances, as you 
know. Among the garment manufacturers who own 
cotton mills is the Manhattan Shirt Company. A group 
of overall manufacturers is another. An oilcloth manu- 
facturer and some tire makers are also mill owners. 
Marshall Field & Co. and, I understand, some chains 
have discovered the advantages of owning cotton mills. 

So there really is nothing revolutionary in my 
prophecy, except perhaps that I think it is a trend 
which will develop on a large scale—and perhaps be- 
come universal practice. 

Bluntly, I believe that the basic cause for much of 
your trouble in the past and present is that you have, 
perhaps through justifiable pride in your calling, come 
to think of cotton manufacturing as something of an 
end in itself, 

Acutally, when you think of it, it is really but a con- 
tributing element in the process of producing a finished 
product which the ultimate consumer can use. Most of 
you are producers of materials which must pass 

(Continued on Page 58) 


Direct photograph of Sonoco Dytex Tube 
that has been used in Package Dyeing 


S512 BOOK STORE BLDG. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


SONOCO PRODUCT 
CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 
Sonoco “Velvet Surface” Cone and Sonoco “UnderclearerRoll” 


MAIN OFFICH AND FACTORY 


Hartsville, S. C. 


99 Dytex 
Tubes: 


Economical and most 
Satisfactory with the use 
of any dyes: 


These tubes are made of 
paper specially treated by pro- . 
cesses exclusively our own. No 
metal is used, hence there is no 
discoloration of yarn: 


Many representative mills throughout 
the country are now supplying yarn on 
Sonoco Dytex Tubes. 
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Wholly new method 
of lap formation 
in the “Duplex” 
Single-process Picker 


Picker is formed on a single cage. The result is that 

there are no split laps on the card because the lap isn’t 
formed in two layers. What is more, the formation of the 
lap by powerful suction leaves the dirt on the outside. When 
it enters the card, practically all dirt is on the bottom 
whence it is most easily removed by the licker-in. 


Lap is formed on a single cage T: put is concisely: the lap in the Woonsocket Duplex 


This is but one example of how the Woonsocket Duplex 
Picker is a NEW machine, not just a combining of old 
machines. 


To be sure, the Duplex saves 33% to 66% of labor, 33% to 
50% of power, and approximately 50% of floor space, just 
as any machine would that combined all picking into one 


W O O N S O c K ET process and eliminated intermediate doffing and tending. 


A ° But the Woonsocket Duplex Picker does FAR MORE THAN 

: Single-Process Picker THAT. Another new feature is the dead-air chamber under 
. the beaters. As dirt and motes are separat- 
ed, they drop positively. There are no air 
currents to whirl them back into the cotton. 
This means cleaner cotton. The lap is form- 
ed by a fan more powerful than heretofore 
used in picker practice, again getting the lap 
cleaner and at the same time more even. 


The results of these NEW and exclusive 
features are: cleaner cotton, more even laps, no split laps, 
less picker waste—all IN ADDITION to the savings in 
production cost which result from combining the pickers. 


We have prepared a very interesting Bulletin giving com- 


plete description and actual production figures. Sent to you 
free. 


Write for 42-page Bulletin giving full details 


WOONSOCKET MACHINE AND PRESS CO., Inc. 


Opening, Picker, Carder, Drawing and Roving Machinery 
WOONSOCKET, R. |}. 


Cotton FALES & JENKS MACHINE COMPANY from Bale 


Spinning and Twisting Machinery 


Machinery EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY to Loom 


: 1 Spooling, Warping and Winding Machinery 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Export Office: Pawtucket, R. I. Southern Office: Woopstpe Bipc., GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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through other processes before they are of use to the 
ultimate consumer. There are exceptions, I know, but 
they are in the minority. 

As producers of semi-finished products, you are 
foreed into a position secondary to that of the concern 
which takes your product and turns it into a dress, a 
shirt or what-not in a form that the consumer can use, 

The producer of raw or semi-finished product’is in a 
peculiarly difficult position. His goods pass through 
so many other hands that they seldom are identified by 
the ultimate consumer as the product of any particu- 
lar mall. 

It is the common lot of all producers who sell raw 
or semi-finished products to be in sharp competition 
with a host of similar producers. Consequently, selling 
is largely a matter of price and the profit is apt to be 
low. 

It must be fully realized that the sole purpose of busi- 
ness is to provide the ultimate consumer with goods in 
a form which he can use. The consumer is the all- 
important factor. It is his loyalty to a finished product 
which creates that most valuable asset—eood-will. The 
buver of a shirt has a certain amount of good-will 
toward the retailer who sold him the shirt, provided it 
is a good shirt. If the make of the shirt is advertised 
by the manufacturer the consumer may have good-will 
toward him but he has little or no good-will for the 
producer of the finshed fabric from which the shirt 
was made, and still less for the produced of the origi- 
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nal yarn from which the cloth was woven. 

The nearer you can come to the almighty ultimate 
consumer, the more intelligently you can merchandise 
your product and the safer and more stable your profits 
are apt to be. 

It is largely to achieve this end that I strongly urge 
as the final development completely self-contained, 
integrated consolidations of the combined horizontal, 
vertical and circular types. 

There will, of course, be other advantages to far 
greater degree .than will be possible to the prelimi- 
nary mergers I have discussed. 

The greatest of these is economy. In fact, I am con- 
vinced that unless a merger makes possible economiés 
of production, distribution and finance, which are not 
attainable by the merged enterprises as individuals 
there is seldom any sound economic reason for a mer- 
ger. 

As individual companies, the degree to which you 
ean cut costs is somewhat limited. 

In the various stages from the raw cotton in the 
field to the delivery of a finished product to the con- 
sumer, there are 85 business functions which involve 
expense. For instance, each concern up and down the 
line must do accounting work, collect accounts, incur 
buying and selling expense and so on. So long as each 
stage is under separate ownership, all of these opera- 
tions must be performed. 

If all of the concerns in all stages from the raw cotton 
to the consumer were under unified management, it Is 
obvious that many of these functions could be elimi- 
nated, combined or centralized, thus reducing the total 

Continued on Page 60 
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We Manufacture Flyer Pressers 


“Ouality Features Built-in 
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Machinery Wears Out in Places 
Machinery does not go entirely to pieces. 
that happens, then is the time to go to specialists. 
We are experts in Overhauling and Rebuilding. 


It wears out in places. When 


Steel Rolls Doffers Spinning Frames 
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It will pay you to consult us before placing your order for brand new 
machinery. That, we think, would be economy. 


Let Us Estimate on Your Repairs 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Company, Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 
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For THAT MONDAY 
MORNING STIFFNESS 


EXTILE machines are sort of rheumatic—often reluctant 
to go back to work after the week-end. Their stiffened frames 
protest audibly against the awakening, and limbering up process. 


Starting machines that be- 
come set after hours of idle- 
ness—when the oil in the 
bearings is cold——requires mo- 
tors with just enough start- 
ing torque to bring them gent- 
ly and smoothly into opera- 
tion. A starting torque which 
is too high is likely to damage 
the frame, and also break the 
yarn. 


Westinghouse motors and con- 
trol are designed especially to 
meet this condition. They 
bring the frames up to speed 
so smoothly, that danger of 
broken ends is reduced to the 
minimum. Then they have 
the stamina to keep going twenty-four hours a day-—every day. 


Westinghouse motors are built to meet every operating process in 
the textile industry. Each design is preceded by care- | 
ful engineering study of specific applications and each 
factor—electrical and mechanical—has been scientifi- 
cally weighed to assure dependable operation at alltimes. | 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


T 30510 


Serves the Textile Industry 


wi th = « Cafeteria Equipment Instruments and Power Plant Equip- 
Capacitors Meters ment 
Circuit-Breakers Lighting Equipment 
Cooking Equipment Lightning Arresters 
Elevators MAZDA Lamps Safety Switches 
Fans Micarta Gears Switchboards 


Insulating Materials Motors and Control Transformers 
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expense and either increasing the profit to the consoli- 
dation, reducing the price to the consumer, or both. 

A few vears ago I made a survey of the cotton indus- 
try to determine the extent to which such economies 
could be achieved by a proposed consolidation which 
would cover all functions from the buying of raw 
cotton to the purchase by the consumer. 

I found that 14 per cent of these elements could be 
éliminated completely and 62 per cent of them greatly 
reduced. I leave it to you to decide whether such 
savings possible only in a soundly conceived vertical 
merger, would be worthwhile. 

Furthermore, great advantages accrue from. the 
ability of each element in a vertical merger to plan 
its production. Each mill knows definitely beforehand 
what and how much it will produce. It can schedule 
production months ahead, 

The next mill in line is equally benefitted by being 
sure of an uninterrupted supply of the right quality 
of materials in the right quantities at the right time, 
so that it too can p'an its production effectively and 
economically. 

The economies and-other advantages from consoli- 
dation are in no wise mere theory. They have been 
Those who have studied them 
most closely are generally agreed that the greates! 
possible benefit from a merger cannot be realized until 
the integration trom.one end to the other of the pro- 


proved many times, 


duction and distribution stream is absolutely complete. 
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That means that the consolidation movement in indus- 
try must continue until it has reached its economic 
limit. In your industry the limit at one end is obvious- 
ly the raw cotton buyer. The limit at the other end Is 
the retail store. 

There is no reason even today why some of the other 
large stores and most of the chains should not follow 
the lead of Marshall Field & Co., and own their own 
mills. Of course, solong as there remain large numbers 
of independent stores too small to use the output of 
even a small mill, many of you will not be able to 
consumate such greatly to be desired vertical mergers, 
but will have to remain content for a while with the 
good that comes from horizontal mergers. 


But the time is not far off, I feel confident, when 
most of the department and clothing stores will be 
members of great chains. Certainly they will look about 
for mills to supply their needs. This has already been 
done by grocery chains. The Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company owns many factories. The plan has 
proved sound. 


When this comes about, we shall see mergers larger 
than any that-exist at present. As a member of such 
a merger, you may find yourself one of a family nol 
only of stores, but of woolen mills, clothing factories, 
factomes, tannemes and a multitude of others equally 
diverse. 


Then with direct competition between mills eliminat- 
ed, with economies of production and distribution 
realized, with close touch with the consumer effected, 
vou will find yourselves in a less individualized but a 
far safer and more profitable place in the business 
world. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Sou'‘hern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S.C. F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 
and carries the weight into cloth. 
It means good running work, sat- 
ished help and one hundred per 


cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Here’s A Man 
You Can Use— 


He knows how to get the best service out of bobbins, 
shuttles, and spools. He knows what most of the suc- 


cessful mills in the country are using to improve per- 


formance and correct troubles. Usually he will know 
the solution to any bobbin, shuttle, or spool problem 


the minute you spring it. 


If he doesn’t know he can soon find out, for he has 
available the data gathered during half a century of 


manufacturing experience. 


The man we describe is your U S service man, the 


chap who covers your territory. Take advantage of 


7 the service he offers. 

4 Put your bobbin, shuttle, and spool problems before 
7; Mat Ousley D. C. Ragan S. C. Bouchard 
: q Greenville, S. C. High Point, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


You ll be glad you did 


U S Bossin & SHUTTLE Co. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. I 
Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C.- PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


Mm iBUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS, AND SHUTTLES 
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Hang 
Your Bobbins 


It’s becoming the fashion among 
progressive mill men. 


The Eclipse _ Bobbin Holder 
suspends the bobbins from the top 
of the creel board. It eliminates 
skewers and incidentally, accumula- 
tion of lint or fly. 


‘ You can use these holders to advan- 
tage on your roving and spinning 
frames. The ball bearing construc- 
tion insures a smooth effortless pull. 
The yarn is materially improved in 
quality. 


Put daylight beneath your bobbins. 
Banish expensive skewers. 
A holder will be sent you 
for examination. Write 
today. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


Effects of Overproduction in Textiles 
(Continued from Page 16) 


the month of March which showed a ratio of 1202 per 
cent. Unless the rate of production is decreased in an 
approximate ratio to the falling off of sales, there will 
be the same large stocks to be liquidated in the latter 
part of this year and in 1930 that had piled up by the 
spring and summer of 1928. 

Even during the periods of sales activity and when 
the volume of sales was large, the almost general com- 
plaint of the entire industry was the inability to obtain 
prices on sales that would give mills an adequate return 
on their investments and in a great many cases the 
mills were not even able to obtain prices that showed 
them a profit. Other industries have learned that 
profits come from a close control of production to 
sales; if our industry is to return to a profitable basis 
it must adopt a similar control. 

To offset, however, the somewhat black picture thal 
I have painted due to overproduction, we can realize 
that during the last nine months there has been a very 
decided and clearly recognized increase in the popu- 
larity of cotton fabrics, this being more keenly felt in 
those fabrics intended for wearing apparel. This is 
due almost entirely to the realization on the part of 
manufacturers that there was a potential demand for 
their fabrics if properly arid attractively styled. 

The present trend in demand for cotton fabrics as 
wearing apparel has made the necessity for a different 
method of merchandising even more acute than form- 
erly. Men accustomed to selling styled cotton under 
the old regime through wholesale outlets and in com- 
paratively large quantities are now faced with the prob- 
lem of handling highly styled fabrics through outlets 
that are constantly becoming more exacting and dis- 
criminating in their requirements. It is the realization 
of this trend with its attendant complete changes in 
merchandising and salesmanship that must be faced 
hy distributors or styled fabrics. A salesman of the 
tvpe necessary today should not only have a thorough 
knowledge of the fabrics that he is handling but also 
have an intimate knowledge of the demands of the 
trade to which he caters and an ability to talk the 
same language as the new type of buyer with whom 
he must deal. The former type of salesman who could 
efficiently handle a large number of unrelated lines 
has passed out of the picture and in his place has come 
the specialty salesman, who must constantly study the 
trend of fabries as well as colors and types of design 
that are the basis for his own lines as well as those of 
his competitors. It was only a few years ago that prac- 
tically all a salesman had to do was to keep in touch 
with his telephone, but today the salesman must keep 
in constant personal touch with his customers, no mat- 
ler where located, and Study not only what he wishes 
lo sell them but what they want to buy. To sum up 
briefly, we must cease being order takers and become 
order getters. 

To revert again, but briefly, to the question of threat- 
ened overproducing. We must realize that our stock- 
holders who have invested their money in our mills will 
and very properly should take an increasing interest 
in the methods in which their investments are being 
handled. Recurrent losses on the part of our mills 
will also inevitably result in a more active interest in 
and scrutiny of our manufacturing and merchandising 
policies by our banks. In my humble opinion the time 
is at hand when we ourselves must do something to 
rectify the situation or we will have it done for us. 
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We Make All Kinds of 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS, 
SKEWERS and ROLLS 


For Every Textile 


Manufacturing Use 


We complete the work 
from raw material to 
finished product and 
are equipped to meet 
all requirements and 


specifications. 


We are Finisicrs and 


Enamelcrs 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 


731 Dutton Street Lowell, Massachusetts 


Gum Tragasol 
Colloid Specialty 


for 


Sizing and Finishing 


Is an excellent binder, thus minimizing shedding, 
chafing and dusting out. Unaffected by changes in 
humidity, so no soft warps. Tragasol fills and 
strengthens the fabric; o tendering effects. Just 
Tragasol—nothing more for pure finishes. Can be 


used in conjunction with all other materials. 


John P. Marston Company 
Importers 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


Fitzgerald Analyzes Textile Conditions 
(Continued from Page 12) 


dealer he is going to sell price as well as buy on this 
basis. But very little creative selling has been done in 
recent years. Retail dealers are still parading price as 
the incentive to the consumer. They are trying their 
level best to “out-price-sell” the purely price compeli- 
tion.” 

Are Good Merchants All Dead? 

The question is often asked, where are our old-time 
merchants who so ably represented the products of our 
mills, and contributed so conspicuously to the success 
of this great industry? It is not fair to say that they 
are all dead! There are many capable, broadminded 
men among the selling agencies, whose attitude is con- 
structive, and who deserve great credit for such meas- 
ure of stability as we have had. On the other hand, 
there are many others whose eagerness for self-interest 
apparently precludes the co-operative principle, and 
whose sole philosophy for meeting the new problems of 
today consists in following old methods that brought on 
our present troubles. I am not unmindful that the solu- 
tion of these problems is not as simple as “falling from 
a log; that they cannot be rectified in a day, and the 
same language used by President Hoover in his message 
Lc Congress about the farm problem is applicable to 
this—that it belongs not to the realm of politics, but to 
that of economics. I also agree with my good friend, 
Mr. Edgerton, that “Neither science nor philosophy has 
has yet provided a substitute for common sense as the 
most reliable cure for any inorganic trouble.” Presi- 
dent Hoover, in his inaugural address, made the follow- 
ing statements: 

“The larger purpose of.our economic thought should 
be to establish more firmly stability and security of 
business and employment, and thereby remove poverty 
still further from our borders. Our people have in re- 
cent years developed a new-found capacity for co-opera- 
tion among themselves to effect high purpose in public 
welfare. It is an advance toward the highest concep- 
tion of self-government. Self-government does not and 
should not imply the use of political agencies alone. 
Progress is born of co-operation in the community 
not from governmental restraints. The government 
should assist and encourage these movements of col- 
lective self-help by itself co-operating with them. 
Business has by co-operation made great progress in 
the advancement of service, in stability, in regularity 
of employment, and in the correction of its own abuses.” 

Textile Institute 

The most decisive and effective step that you have 
ever taken in this direction was in helping to create 
the Cotton-Textile Institute. We were already indebted 
to the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants for help- 
ful and illuminating statistics, and very nobly have they 
responded to this enlarged movement in the direction 
of practical co-operation. It is quite remarkable that 
the Institute could have developed in so short a time 
the efficient and influential organization that now stands 
as a credit to the entire industry, and is looked upon 
most favorably throughout the world. The value and 
extent of their service reaches far beyond any super- 
ficial indication. Those who are in touch with its 
counsels, recognize that it is being guided by a master 
mind. If we had chosen men of average ability, the 
enormity of the task would have been overwhelming 
to them and.in all probability they would have made 
but little if any real progress. Many times during the 

Continued on Page 68) 
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|ndustry also is 
finding new perspectives \ 


R a few — exceeding few — manu- 
facturers, there seems to be no neap tide in  p 

the flow of business. Each year finds them making 
new records, increasing production ahd sales, lowering 
cost,increasing profit, in the face of intensified competition. 


Changes in style, in economic conditions, in modes of 
living and doing, all seem to have been anticipated. 
They have the new perspective at every bank and 
turn of industru. 


Straightline production, every process and step in “LY, 
mechanical cadence; adequate wage and every other , 
sound stimulus to profit—these seem an entrenched part 
of their method, yet change is the only permanent 
part of their program. Change to meet change. 


For thirty years we have been helping clients to meet 
new competitive conditions. Perhaps we can help you 
meet yours. 

Some important developments of recent months are 
particularly worth. while discussing. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
Engineers 
South Carolina 


Greenville 


ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS ON THE 
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Substitute test for guess in the judging of yarn or 
other materials where strength is an important 
factor. Scott Testing Machines are reliable, sub- 
They 


stantial, easy to read and easy to operate. 
make quality standards possible. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


LET US CARRY YOUR STOCK 


No Loss of Production on 
Belting—Pickers—Strapping 


All made exactly to your order. 
We will show ycu how to save money on all your old Belting. 
Consult us before buying new. 


Dealers in 


SHEEP and CALF-SKINS 
ROLLER CLOTH—BELT AND ROLLER CEMENT 
COMBER and DRAWING-VARNISH 


GREENVILLE BELTING COMPANY 
Phone 2218 Greenville, S. C. 
Let Us Quote on Sheep Skin Cots 


Textile Mill Executives and Bankers 


Interested in 


MILL PROPERTIES 


and seeking a 
Complete Service 
covering 
APPRAISALS, RELOCATION OF PLANTS, LIQUI- 


DATIONS, PROPERTY DISPOSALS, NEW 
MILL SITES 


are invited to CONSULT 
H. M. McCORD 


505 Fifth Ave. 161 Devonshire St. 
NEW YORK 


Perfection Leather Belting 


All that the name implies 


Rino Waterproof Leather Belting 
As good as can be made 


Fayvorably known in this territory 25 years 


A modern hydraulically equipped factory in 
Charlotte 


We never lose a customer on quality 


Telephone Day or Night 


BONNER & BARNEWALL, INC. 


410 W. Fourth St. Charlotte, N. C. 
Factories also New York and Detroit 
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mills whose costs are exceptionally low. Again there 
are mills which must sell below their own costs on 
account of distress conditions. But the industry should 
learn that these exceptional conditions will probably 
have to be allowed to go their own way and that the 
industry instead of trying against its own interest and 
against the public interest to meet this situation by 
selling goods below cost to the industry can do far 
more good to itself and give a far better protection to 
the public by stepping aside and letting these inevitable 
low sellers dispose of goods at these low prices if the 
latter prefer to do so. 

| have spoken of the manufacturers adopting these 
unsound policies. We have to remember, however, 
that as to the great bulk of the coarse goods sold the 
selling agents play a very important part. In the pres- 
ent state of the development of the industry the selling 
houses have the great opportunity to guide their mills 
in the direction of orderly production in line with the 
demand and in.the direction of orderly selling which 
does not rush prices down to the low and unremunera- 
tive levels for the industry in general which are pro- 
duced from time to time under special conditions. But 
the theory of employing a selling house, while having 
very important elements of justification, also involves 
a situation of divided responsibility when it comes to 
merchandising. The mill can feel that it is compelled 
to leave the merchandising in the hands of the selling 
houses. The selling house can feel that it is compelled 
to follow the wishes if not the direction of the mills. 
In other instances the selling policy is a compromise 
of mill influence and selling house influence so that 
each may lay the blame on the other for unremunera- 
Live prices. 

This situation of more or less divided responsibility 
between the mill and the selling house is an additional! 
factor that militates against the correction of the ten- 
dency to let the tail way the dog through the majority 
following to an unnecessary extent the exceptional 
prices which are made by the minority. The selling 
houses have a great opportunity, in this, as in all other 
matters concerning merchandising, to contribute to the 
application of sound merchandising principles and I 
do not believe that either the selling houses or the 
manufacturers have yet risen to their opportunity in 
these respects. Just as there are some mill executives 
who produce to mil capacity in disregard of the demand 
and force that capacity on a reluctant market so there 
are some selling agents who seem to feel that their 
primary business is to force volume of 
market by making or 
costs of manufacture. 

| have deliberately chosen tc stress this single point 
of unsound merchandising and of the unwise and un- 
justifiable practice of lettmg the entire merchandising 
policy be dominated by a minority which for exceptional 
reasons is either able to sell or feels compelled to sell 
at prices below even cost for the great bulk of the mills 
to which the public must look for the satisfaction of 
its demands. This represents a tendency which I believe 
affects unfavorably the entire merchandising 
situation and works for a profitless position on the part 
of the bulk of the industry and for a condition of insta- 
bility harmful alike to the mills and their customers. 
This unsound idea that you must let the exceptional 
mill or the exceptional case dominate the industry and 


goods on the 
following prices that disregard 


most 
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decide ifs fate runs through and complicates every 
phase of the problem of improving our merchandising 
policies. 

I have had enough insight into the amazingly complex 
difficulties in this industry to appreciate the obstacles 
in the way of correcting this injurious tendency. There 
ic a human instinct which makes us prefer to lose 
money ourselves rather than to stand aside even tem- 
porarily and let somebody else take business which we 
are tempted to try to share even at a loss. But to yield 
continually to such a temptation is to let our fighting 
instincts get the better of the tnterests of our stock- 
holders and of the interests of our customers who so 
greatly desire a stable status in which to conduct their 
business. 

Improvement here is a matter of education and of 
application of what is learned. The Institute has been 
steadily working to provide the data out of which this 
education can come and it has also sought to provide 
and encourage attendance at the group meetings in 
which the significance of the data can be discussed. 
But in the last analysis this is a matter for the manu- 
facturers and their selling houses. This is a thing 
that they can control. The ultimate responsibility is 
upon the manufacturer. He selects the selling house. 
If he lets the selling house sell the goods at prices which 
are so low as not to return cost to the rank and file of 
efficient mills simply because some mills under excep- 
tional cireumstances choose to sell or are compelled 
to sell at prices which are wholly unremunerative to 
the great bulk of the industry, the manufacturer has 
himself to b'ame. At the same time the selling house 
will not discharge its function so as to justify its con- 
tinued existence unless it adopts and carries out an 
aggressive sales policy which seeks not only to sell the 
goods but also to get a compensatory price for them 
and also unless it keeps the manufacturer advised and 
strives to guide him along lines of sound merchandising 
in this and all other respects. 


Standard Textile Products Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio.—Changes in capital structure of 
Standard Textile Products Co. were approved by stock- 
holders. President Broadbent said the company shipped 
4,812,000 pieces of goods last year, against 4,200,000 in 
1916, its best vear. In 1928 net was less than in 1927 
because raw materials cost more, whereas finished 
goods did- not advance proportionately. 

Company virtually has been out of the banks for two 
vears and is operating on greatly reduced inventories. 
Turnover is now averaging 4% times a year, against a 
maximum of 2% in previous years. Current position is 
*.97 to one, with current asets around $5,000,000, whereas 
best previous current position was four to one. 

Last year the company shipped 540,000 pieces in 
export trade, representing sales value of $2,000,000. It 
is constantly developing new products and new methods 
{oO meet competition from rubber companies in supply- 
ing automobile trade. Standard Textile’s pyroxilin 
products, especially devoted to automobile mats. decks 
and coverings, are meeting keener competition from 
rubber goods. 


Rockmart, Ga.—Contracts involving an expenditure of 
*1,750,000 for the large textile development of the Good- 
vear Tire & Rubber Company here was let through L. 
W. Robert Company, engineers of the Goodyear com- 
pany, at the office in Akron, Ohio. 
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Hot Days Ahead! 


But Plenty of 


Cocl Drinking Water 


Can be economically supplied for all 
your employes, with this 


Puro Cooler 


Ice tank contains a 40-foot coil and with the special cover 
construction which hermetically seals the cooling cham- 
ber, 50 Ibs. of ice will give a cool refreshing drink for 
eight or ten hours. Connects directly with city pressure 
and is equipped with loose key valve control on supply 
line entering tank 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 


Havdenville, Mass. 


GARLAND 
LOOM. PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND Co. Saco, ME. 


4 


 BALING PRESS 


60 to 500 Tons Pres- 
sure. 


Motor Drive, Silent 
Chain, Center of 
Screw. 

Button Control — with 
Reversing Switch 
and with limit stops 
up and down. 

Self contained. Set any- 
where you can run a 
wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on 
request will tell you 
more about them 


wstabiishea UUNning & Boschert Press inc. 
es, 367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


eee" 


of Mill 
Town 

Spinning Spindles Looms 
Superintendent 
Carder 
Spinner 
Weaver 
Cloth Room 
Dyer 
Master Mechanic 


National Electrical Supply Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 
Complete stocks of everything required for the 


maintenance or expansion of your electrical equip- 
ment. 


Prompt Service—High Grade Material 


& —“we’re still looking 


cw for a bad one” 


‘We've been using Victor Ring Travelers 20 years and 


we're still looking for a bad one,”’ says a Southern mill man. 
Try em' Free samples are waiting for you. A post card 


request will start them on their way to you. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
”) Mathewson St. Providence, R. L 


Southern Representatives 


A. Dewey Carter 
N. H. Thomas 
B. H. Barnes, 520 Angier Ave., N. E., 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—?’” 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


‘Want Ads’ in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $3.00 per inch per insertion 


Gastonia, N. C. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
Atianta, Ga. 
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Fitzgerald Analyzes Textile Conditions 

(Continued from Page 64) 
brief period of two years since they began to function, 
ihe situation has seemed almost hopeless, for no other 
reason than a lack.of co-operation on the part of its 
members, which is the one vital thing. Some of us 
seem unwilling to follow even the wisest leadership 
thal we can produce. One of our most prominent and 
useful members recently said to me, “No man at the 
head of an organization like the Cotton-Textile Institute 
could possibly move in the direction of every man’s 
desire.” Members should exercise their right to express 
their opinion and, if necessary, to fight for their posi- 
tion: but onee the course of an organization is determin- 
ed, individuals should fall into line and pull for its 
success. We should follow and support our leaders. 
ken if we had no major problems, the Institute service 
would be of great value to the industry: but with such 
a situation as now confronts us, it is manifestly indis- 
pensable. When vou consider that the cost is a mere 
fraction of its value, either from an advertising or 
nunagerial viewpoint, it would seem that every cotton- 
textile manufacturer would avail of his privilege to 
join; but when you add to this a realization of the 
agency that H affords for practical, helpful, group co- 
operation, one cannot afford not to be a member and 
lake an active part. I do not know how to express more 
clearly the thought that is in my mind than to quote 
from the address of President Hines at your last cton- 
vention: 

“My conviction is that the industry needs to develop 
with increasing emphasis its recognition of the neces- 
sity for exchange of information, for common study of 
conditions of general significance and effect, and for 
each unit determining its policies in the light of what 
is needed to promote sound business principles and 
methods. The industry should not permit itself to be 
misled by the idea that it can disregard and discourage 
all such efforts at legitimate co-operation and find a 
panacea in the survival of the fittest. * * * * 

“There is a better way to get rid of the unfit in 
industry than through bankruptcy. In fact the onlv 
permament way of getting rid of them is by such an 
improvement in understanding of business methods that 
the ‘unfit’ become fitted to carry on their business in a 
way which will neither bring disaster to themselves nor 
seriously impair the legitimate interests of the stronger 
units as well, 

“It is not those industries where bankruptcies prevail 
and the weak are being forced to the wall that are 
making a sound contribution to American industrial 
life and general welfare at the present time. It is 
rather industries where there is a prevailing apprecia- 
tion of sound business principles, and where each unit 
realizes that it is not doing business in a water-tight 
compartment, unaffected by the condition of its fellows. 
but that the reverse is true. It is those industries where 
each unit realizes that it can not wisely plan its own 
policies without a very keen appreciation of conditions 
which prevail generally in the industry and taking those 
conditions definitely into account. It is those indus- 
tries where each unt appreciates that a policy dictated 
so.ely by what appears to be immediate self-interest 
and without regard to its effect upon the condition of 
others ts apt in the long run to be indirectly disastrous 
to itself as well as to others by contributing to keeping 
the industry as a whole in a condition where the legiti- 
mate rewards of even superior efficiency and effort 
can not be secured by anyone. * * * * 
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“As I try to analyze the situation as to how we can 
develop with increasing success the co-operative efforts 
to which the Institute is committed, it seems to me that 
the very fundamental which we must continue to de- 
velop is the idea of confidence among the units of the 
industry, What we can do to promote confidence is the 


most vital thing we can do to promote the success of 


co-operative effort, in securing more intimate knowl- 
edge by each unit of the situation in the industry as a 
whole. and as willingness on the part of each unit in 
the industry to decide upon its own action in the light 
of that situation and those problems. 

“Therefore, I regard the group organization in the 
Institute as the very key stone of its work, for it is in 
those groups if anywhere that confidence can be built 
up.” 

Conclusion 

Gentlemen, it is a pleasure to me to testify that I have 
known or come in contact with any body of men that 
maintains a higher ethical code of respect for, and 
faithfulness to, their craft than yours. The meetings 
of vour broad of governors, of which there have been 
more than usual during the past year, have been well 
attended, with not only a large majority present, but 
often with almost every man at his post. and actively 
participating in its counsels; your committees have 
heen alert and have functioned well, as will be seen from 
their respective reports; your secretary and treasurer 

always active, genial and helpful—has had perhaps 
the busiest year of his life. Your retired presidents and 
my esteemed associates, your two vice-presidents, have 
made good their promise to me, to supply as far as they 
could the. deficiencies of my personal limitations, for 
which I am more truly grateful than I can express in 
words. I am told that at no time in your history have 
vou had so large a hist of members, or so many spindles 
represented by your enrollment as you have now. Thus 
vour organization, as such, may be said to be in fine 
condition and to involve great potentialities for future 
usefulness. The impression that it has made upon me 
is that of a giant that has not as vet awakened to a 
realization of his strength. 

May I say to you that when I returned home from 
vour last convention, entrusted with the honor that you 
so graciously placed upon me, and filed with the inspira- 
tion of the logical and forceful addresses with which 
we had been favored, I had a confident feeling that we 
were entering upon a year of great progress. 

[am aware that it is difficult to appraise the result 
of our experience thus far. With all eyes focussed upon 
the new order of things, and with perhaps an impatient 
expectancy of immediate returns, it is no wonder that 
we find it hard to view our particular situation with 
proper perspective: and yet it would be a fatal error to 
lose our heads and spend our time blaming each other 
or calling each other bad names for not having out-run 
the onslaught of these complications. There is comfor! 
in the thought that the problems confronting us are 
no whit harder than those which were met and over- 
come ‘by our predecessors, and I believe that the same 
degree of courage and determination, the same confident 
faith in the great purpose that we are called upon to 
serve, will win for us as it did for them—for “God 
hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power and 
of love and of a sound mind.” 


“It ain’t the guns or armament, 
Nor army as a whole— 

But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every blooming soul.” 


(Patented, Name Registered) 


The organic form of available chlorine 


SIZING AND FINISHING 


for solubilizing starch without decomposition 


DESIZING AND BLEACHING 


simultaneously 


OXIDIZING OF VAT COLORS 
CHLORINATION OF WOOL 


Not Injurtous to the Fiber 


Please Write for Our Booklets 


THE AKTIVIN CORP., N. Y. CITY 
45 East 17th Street 


“KAN-OAK” 
Leather Belting 


AN-OAK LEATHER BELTING consists of one ply 

“Kanthurt” (special tannage) leather and one ply oi 
oak tanned leather. This combination of the special tan- 
nage leather and the oak into one belt has made possible a 
very high grade waterproof cemented belt. 
The special tannage grips the pulleys, having tremendous 
pulling power, and for stepped-cone pulleys or for a beaut 
used with a shifter it has proven satisfactory beyond expec- 
tation. The backing of oak leather with the special tannage 
next the pulley resists the transverse and crumpling effect 
»f the shifter forks. 


The Fisher Leather Belting Co., 


INCORPORATED 
Main Office and Factory 
325 North Third Street - Philadelphia 
Greenville, S. C. - Masonic Temple 
Telephone 2316 


W. W. Fowler 
District Agent 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co.., 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Brosdway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 


Langley M'lls, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan 
Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents For 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
+t. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louls Dallas 


Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
62 Worth St., NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 


10-12 Thomas St., New York 


Offices in Principal Domestic and Foreign Countries 
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COTTON GOODS 


“ebetiters 


New York. There was little change in the cotton 
goods situation during the week. Business in print 
cloths and sheetings reached a moderate volume of 
There was little change in prices 
from the previous week. Branded lines of bleached 
goods were slightly higher. The movement of goods on 
past orders continued large, but the amount of new 
business was considerably less than production. 


small order sales. 


There was much talk of the necessity of curtailment. 
The more important producers of denims have an- 
nounced that production would be reached by 25 per 


cent. ‘Mil's making other lines are known to be con- 
sidering short time work unless business improves 


within a short time. 


Fair inquiry and some fair sales of fine and fancy 
goods were reported. Some of the mills that need 
business were reported to be making sales at prices 
that hurt the market. Most fine goods mills have a 
good deal of business on their books but new business 
is developing rather slowly. 


Few changes took place in the print cloth List, first 
Thursday's price levels and 
second hands continuing to make concessions on a few 
stvles. Seattered lots of wide cottons sold for im- 
mediate shipment, with a lack of interest manifest in 
forward commitments. 


hands offering eoods aft 


The market on combed broadcloth was somewhat 
more irregular than is generally supposed to be the 
case. The low market on 128x68s is 15c, while there 
are goods that have not gone below i7c. Sales have 
gone through during the week at the last named figure. 
The low point on 144x76s is described as 18e¢ and best 
makes command 18%4c. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s | 5 5% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 7% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 8% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s | 10% 
Dress ginghams 12%-15 

Brown sheetings 11% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s Qi 
Brown sheetings, standard 12% 
Tickings, 8-oz. 22 

Denims 17 

Staple ginghams, 27-in. 11% 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Ine. 


57 Worth St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


Pepe 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn situation continued un- 
satisfactory during. the week. While there was more 
inquiry, buyers were slow to place orders and except 
in rare instances, sales covered small lots only. . There 
was further price weakness in spots. Buyers 
ideas of prices were considerably below spiners, making 
it impossible for anything like a large business ‘to de- 
velop. Buyers made continual effort to get spinners 
interested in low bids, and while some low prices were 
heard of, spinners as a whole have kept prices fairly 
steady this week in spite of the slack demand. 


some 


Buying interest was better on Friday and Saturday, 
but sales continued small. Passing business showed 
that weavers were more interested than knitters. Some 
upholstery and insulating yarns moved in moderately 
large lots. 


No marked improvement in the situation is expected 
in the imediate future. At Philadelphia, yarn factors 
believe there will be little change in values prior to 
publication, July 8, of the government estimate of cot- 
ton acreage in cultivation as of July 1. For the next 
six or eight weeks, therefore, yarn interests count on 
cotton to give stability to yarn values and expect thal 
varn buyers will become convinced that it is safe to 
purchase ahead for another month or more. The low 
prices which prevail, however, tend to demoralize fur- 
ther seller and buyer confidence in market conditions. 


Southern Single Warps Southern Frame Spun Carded 


&s ...~- 82% Yarn on Cones 
10s 33 8s 31 
12s 33 10s | 31 
34 31% 
16s 35 ga 32 
208 35% lés 32% 
24s 37 18s 
20s 40 20s 
40s 22s 35 
Southern Single Skeins é4s © 
10s 32 26s 37 
128 33 30s 
34 40s 
16s 33% Southern Two-ply Combed 
20s Peeler 
22s 36 Va, Rs 47 
24s 37 20s 49%, 
26s 38 30s ht 
30s 39% 38s 58 
10s 40s 
Southern Two-ply Skeins 0S 62% 
45-88 bUs 70 
10s g24, 70s 
12s 23 SUS 
14s 3 Southern Two-ply Hard Twist 
l6s 35 Combed Peeler Weaving 
08 36 Yarns 
248 38 86.12 
30s 40 30s 57 
10s 41% 36s 58 
00s o6 88s 
60s 63 40s 59 
Two-ply Os 63% 
10s 60s 72% 
14a 24 80s 96 
16s or Southern Combed Peeler 
20s 26 Single Yarn on Cones 
248 38% 10s 45% 
308 40 12s 46 
40s 48 l4s 46% 
40s ex. 48 l6s 47 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarns 20s 47% 
In Skeins 228 48 
$s to 9s 3-4ply tinged tubes 248 49 
268 49% 
8s 3-ply hard white warp 28s 50 
twist , 38s 56 
10s and 12s 3 and 4-ply 40s 56 
hard white yarn tubes 50s 62% 
and skeins 32% #£«6460s 71 
Same warps 33% £%70s 71 
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CATLIN YARN COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
1017 Commercial Bank Bidg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


237 Chesnut Street 


D. H. Mauney, Pres: 
J. S. P. Carpenter, Treas. 
D. A. Rudisill, Sec. 


Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres 
Frank W. Feisbure, 
2nd Vice-Pres. 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. |. 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DBESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND 
TO HAVE THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN 
MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the | 
SPINNING RING. The greatest | 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 
31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


SPEED WAR 
YING MAC 
DRAWING MACH 

D KNOTT ER 
Bh. COLMAN 


General Ofhces andl Plane 


RD, ILL. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
Engineers for the Textile Industry 


New York 
Charlotte 


Boston Chicago 


Spartanburg 
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! would like to hear from mill that 
needs services of fancy Weaver, tapes- 
try. scarfs, draperies, bed spreads, or 
ans dobby or jacquard goods, also 
terry cloths | am also an A-l spin- 
rie and have experience as 
cearder. Address “‘Fancy, care South- 
ern Textile Bulletin, 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 
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May 30, 1929 


- 


Salesman Wanted 
To sell specialties to textile and 


dyeing industry Must have experi- 
ence and following. Give particulars. 
Address M W., Southern 


Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
Experienced bandmaster (pr ferably 
ene familiar with textile work) to de- 
vote part time in developing, teat hing 
and directing mill band Address F. 
©. Rox 142, Winnsboro, 5. © 


Card Grinder Wanted 


Furnish references in first letter No 
hooze artist need appls Prefer man 
with farnils Mill iti Alabama on 
fine numbers (ood salary for right 
man. Apply “Card Grinder,’ care 


Southern Textile Bulletin. 


For Sale 
23,000 4x6 metal bound spools, %” 
bore as good as new 18.000 4x6 
metal bound spools, 7-16" bore as good 
as new, 27 heads Bahnson humidi- 
fiers, eee model with motors. 18 
gangs No. 50 Universal cone or tube 
winders, 6 spindles 
Charlotte Textile Machinery Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone Hem. 8014-W or. Jackson 9296 


Wanted 

Two experts on Banner Machines to 
fix 25 new machines and act as fore- 
man of knitting excellent oppor- 
tunity for young men to become af- 
filiated with growing organization 
with prospects of rapid advancement, 
In first letter give full account of 
yourself, present employer and salary 
expected Address © IK M care 
Southern Textile Bulletin 


BULLETIN 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


are read in practically every textile 
mill in the Southern States. Make 
your wants and 0offerings known 
through this medium. $3.00 per Inch 
for each insertion. 


Set this style type, figure about 40 
words to the inch. 


Set this style, about 30 words to 
inch. 


Superior quality textiles can 
only result from careful treat- 
ment and the use of the correct 
supplies. 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE ALKALIES 


are special purpose alkalies de- 
signed to give superior results 
in mill operation. 


Ask your supply 
man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J. B. FORD CO... Sole Mnfrs 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


BILL HEADS 


STATEMENTS 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 
Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
FACTORY FORMS 


INVOICES 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


18 WEST FOURTH ST. 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
Phone 342 


You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Made 


fven w#idths, perfect sei- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinnin, 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SPINNING RING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS | 


WHITINSVILLE | 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


— 
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TWISTER RINGS 
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Cotton Consumption 


Washington, D. C.—Cotton consumption during April 
was approximately 107,000 bales greater than in the 
corresponding period in 1928, the figures being 631,710 
hales and 524,765 bales, according to the regular cotton 
consumption report made public by the Bureau of! 
Census, Department of Commerce. Consumption for 
the four months’ period ending April 30 totaled 5,313,979 
bales, compared with 5,306,459 bales for the correspond- 
ing period in 1028, 

Of the total consumption during April, 477,866 bales 
were used in the ecotlon-growing States, 131,809 bales 
in the New England States, and 22,035 bales in all other 
States. Linters consumed, and not included in these 
ficures, totaled 79,008 bales in 1929 and 59,930 bales in 
1028. 

Cotton on hand April 30, in consuming establishments, 
amounted to 1,606,832 bales, compared with 1,507,500 
hales last year, and public storuge and al Compress 
for the respective periods there was a total of 2,523,571 


bales and 2,919,278 bales, the report shows. 


Ginning Figures on 1928 Crop 


Washington, D. C.—The Depar{ment of Agriculture tm 
revised estrmates of the cotton crop of 1928 reported 
total production for the year was 14,478,000 bales of 500 
pounds gross weight. 

The Census Bureau also revised its ginnings report 
for the year showing a tolal of 14,477,874 bales of S00 
pounds gross weight ginned up to May 17, 1929. 

The department reported that out of an area of 46,- 
046,000 acres 45,341,000 acres were picked. The average 
vield of lint cotton picked per acre during the year was 
152.9 pounds. 

Reductions mn cotton vields per acre due to varr1ous 
causes was reported to have been 36.4 per cent of a 
normal or full erop. In 1927 the reported reduction was 
S85 per cent and in 1926 was 295 per cent, 

The report said the principal cause of damage in (923 
was the boll weevil, the reported loss averaging 14.1 
per cent for the cotton bell proper. This figure was 
somewhat below the 18.5 per cent reported tor 1927 but 
above every other year since 1923. 


Developing New Two-Ply Yarn 


Washington, D. C—Work is now under way for the 
development of a two-ply yarn for the manufacture 
of olive drab cotton cloth for cotton ‘uniforms, accord- 
ing to Brig. Gen, H. F. Rethers, assistant to the Quarter- 
master General of the War Department. 

Gen. Rethers stated that a fabric reeently developed 
retained its color under all the rigid chemical and 
laundry tests and exposure to weather but lost some 
color in the mechanical process of scrubbing with a 
scrubbing brush. It is believed that this loss of color 
can be prevented with the new weave. 

The manufacture of a small quantity of this new 
cloth is now under way and delivery is expected within 
a Tew days. He said that if this combination appears 
successful, this weave, combined with the dye already 
developed will undoubtedly be adopted as the standard 
and that the purchase of a considerable quantity of 
this uniform eloth, approximately 375,000 vards, would 
be made to meet immediate current needs for cotton 
uniforms in sizes not in stock. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
Boston 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 


Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Frederick Jackson Jesse W. Stribling 
I. E. Wynne R. B. Smith 


Factory Office: Providence, R .1. 


“Where Quality Counts” 


US. U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


RING TRAVELER 


159 Aborn St, PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ANTONIO SPENCER, Pres. AMOS M. BOWEN, Treas. 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Represenative, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT,” 
Use the UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which in- 
sure you against Interruptions and Delays in your work. 
FOR FINE YARNS 
Use OUR SPECIALL TEMPERED NARROW TRAYV.- 
SCLERS 

IFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 
e new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFF- 
SET” Patent No. 1,636,992. 


EL, 
FOR UN 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


We Also Manufacture 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 


Company 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of 20 
years study and 
practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing 
and finishing 
problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone Hemlock 3493 
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KMPLOYMENT BUREAT) 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 which will 
also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two weeks. 


If the applicant ‘is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and his subscription 
is paid up to the date of his joining the employment bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 

During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices of al vacancies 
in the position which he desires and carry small advertisements for two weeks. 


WANT position as superintendent fine 
varn mill. Age 29, textile graduate of 
N.C. College. 8 years practical miil 
experience, white and colored work. 
Want larger mill than I have. No. 5609. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 16 
years experience. Capable, efficient, 
reliable. Go anywhere. Best refer- 
ences. No. 5610. 


WANT position as superintendent. Guar- 
antee to reduce operating costs and 
waste in a first class mill making cloth 
from raw stock lf don’t do it, will re- 
sign. Best references. No 5611. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 


overseer weaving, slashing or design- 
ing. Designing my hobby Four yeurs 
designer in first class silk mill and 


mixed silk and cotton Now in charge 
of broad sheeting and bed spread mill. 
Best references. Nw. 5612. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent. or as overseer carding or spinning, 


or both. Age 38. Fifteen years ¢x- 
perience in yarns and cloth. Ll C. BS. 
graduate. Best references No. 5613 


WANT position as superintendent fine 
combed yarn mill, or overseer carding 
or spinning. Experienced on cotton and 
silk novelties. Several years on present 
position. Best references. No. 5614. 


carder or spinner or 
both. Experienced on fine combed and 
coarse yarns Would like to go to 
Alabama. Good references. 6615. 

WANT position as overseer or second 
hand in weaving. Age 24. Experienced 
of running small weave room, plain or 
Good second hand in large mill. Capal.« 
fancy weaves, Draper or C. K. looms 
test references. No. $616 


WANT position as 


WANT position as master mechanic, 
electrician or both Experienced and 
can give the best of references. No. 
5617. 

WANT position as superintendent or as 
carder and spinner. Age 40. Graduate 
L Cc. S. complete course. Good morals, 
loyal and honest. Best of references. 
No. 5618. 


WANT position as electrician. 15 years 
experience on all types of motors and 
generators, A. C. & D. C. and all elec- 
tric equipment in general. Best refer- 
ences. No. 5619. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 

Made government cloth five years. Fou 

years with Draper Corp Experienced 

on drills. twills. shade cloth, voliles, 
pongee, lenos napkins, table damask, 
bedspreads, etc. Age 39 References. 

No. 6620. 


WANT position as superintendent or as- 
sistant superintendent. Plain white 
work preferred Experienced and re- 
liable. No. 6621 


WANT position as general superintend- 


ent. or superintendent in large mill. 
Prefer plain white work. 22 years with 
same mills. Age 50, best references. 


No. 5622. 


WANT position as superintendent or 


spinner Plain weaving or yarn mill 
12 years overseer spinning. Graduate 
complete course cotton. Fanilliar 


with multiple or extended system. Pre- 
fer Alabama, Georgia or 
Three years on present job. No. 5623. 


Tennessee. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
perienced faithful, efficient, loyal. Best 
of references as to character and abili- 
ty. No. 5624. 

WANT position as overseer carding vor 
spinning, or as second hand carding or 
spinning, in large mill. I. C. 8S. gradu- 
ate 10 years experience. Good refe: - 
ences. No. 5625 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both Superintendent of a 
twine mill for three years, that has 
closed down Always get good produc- 
tion at low cost Former eniployers 
will recommend me. No. 5626. 


WANT position as master mechanic oa 
years experience as master mechani 
and electrician. Can change on short 
notice No. 5627. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
slashing 15 years experience on plain 
and dobby weaves, some experience on 
weaves. Best references. No. 


WANT position as superintendent oo! 
larger plant. Have been superintend 
ent of a small yarn mill the past three 
years. Best of references. No. 5629 

WANT position as warp-tying-in man. 
Kleven years experience on silks, and 
cotton. any kind of work or looms, in- 
cluding jacquards. Best references as 
to character and ability. No. 5680. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 


Ten years experience—six years on 
fancies High school education. and 
the very best of references. No. 5631. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning Experienced and well quali- 


fied I Cc 5. diploma on cotton carding 
and spinning. Good references. No. 
5633. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Age 40. 12 years experience. Best ref- 
erences as to character and efficiency. 
No 5634. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Experienced on plain and fancy cotton 
and rayon fabrics. Now employed. Six 
poare successful record as overseer. No. 


hobby—topnotch production with low 
per cent seconds and cost. Experi- 
enced on all classes cotton, silk and 
except jacquard weaves. No, 

WANT position as overseer weaving 
and designing. 15 years experience. 


Five years as designer. No. 5637. 


WANT postion as master mechanic Age 
37, Experienced in cloth and cord 
mills. Will go anywhere. No. 5638. 

WANT position as overseer weaving 
plain or fancy. or as superintendent 
small plain mill. On present job three 
years Good references No. 5639. 


WANT position as second hand in card. 
ing or as card erinder Long experi- 
ence and best references. No. 6640. 


position as overseer cloth room 
Age 42, fifteen years experience on all 
grade of goods Can run a room to 
perfection. No. 5641. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. Age 
B82 Am night overseer of a mill that 
is stopping night work, and must have 
work. Best of references. No. 5642. 
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FAST COLOR FABRICS SHOWN BY 
Du PONT 


~ 


The dyestuffs department of FE. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. Is dis- 
playing this week at the company's 
exhibit at Atlantic City a series of 
fabrics chosen to show the wide 
range of fast-dyed material. One of 
the large Boardwalk windows its de- 
voted to the exhibition. 


The display was installed on the 
occasion of the joint convention of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association and the National Assoc1!- 
ation of Cotton Manufacturers being 
held at the resort, May 24 and 25. 


Among the mills and fabrics 
represented are the Stonecutter 
Mills Spindale, N. €., zephyr 
fine ginghams: Mooresville Cotton 


Mills, Mooresville, N. C.. “Moor” 
Turkish towels; Leaksville Woolen 
Mills, Charlotte, N. C.. cotton and 
woolen blankets: Halifax Cadton 
Mills, Inc., South Boston, Va., da- 
mask tablecloths and napkins; E. 
M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. 


U., rayon scarfs, rayon and cotton 
dress materials: Gregg Dyeing Co., 
Graniteville, S. C. U. S. Standard 
valt-dyed marine cloth: Red Hill Rug 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. bath mats 
and towels: Utica Steam and Mo- 


hawk Valley Cotton Mills, Utica, N. 
Y., sheets and pillowcases; United 
States Finishing Co., New York City, 
cotton vat color prints: Slater Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City, dyed and 
printed Stead «& 
Miller, drapery 
material. 


dress material; 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Becky Ann’s Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“A Man Without a 
Friend” 

“Only a Factory Boy” 

“Hearts of Gold” 

“The Better Way” 

“Will Allen—Sinner” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 
CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 


Chariotte, N. C. 
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SK YCO—NO GLARE PURITAN 


Paint 


q Complete line Belting, Hose, Etc. 


Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings, Etc. 


Pumps and Air Compressors 


Phones 
Hemlock 2781-2782 


arch 


400 MILL FAMOUS N 


500 MILL C. P. SPECIAL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ized methods. Purity and uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 


| proved by the constantly increas‘ng 
- number of exacting textile manufac- 
4 : turers whoare getting satisfactory results 
q by using our starches especially selected 
q | for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon 


intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLx&, 5. C. 


Drinking Fountains 
’ GOODYEAR TON TEX 
Fabric Belting 
DODGE S-K-F 


Ball Bearing Transmission 


WORTHINGTON SIDNEY 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WE CARRY IN STOCK 


FIELDS 


All Wool Slasher Cloth 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Leather Belting 


JEFFREYS 


Conveying Machinery 


BROWN & SHARPE 


Lathes and Woodworking Machinery High Quality Tools 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Incorporated 1898 
Everything in Mill and Factory Supplies 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a little more than a century to gradually. build it. Our 
technical service roday has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 


needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 


Sizing Compounds Our Products 


Sizing Gums 
Sizing Compounds 


For weighting and finish- 


Softeners 

ing all textiles Soluble Gums 
Soluble Oils 

A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrines 


Alsace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 
Dighton Artificial Gum |} Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 

Chlorine Lime 

Rosin Size (Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York 


Boston 
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BEAMS and 
BEAM HEADS 


For All Systems of 
HIGH SPEED WARPING 


Accurate Balanced 


True Running 


BUILT BY 


Allen Company 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Southern Office—Charlotte. N. C. 
“The Only Successful High Speed Head” 


LA AAA AA AA A 

y/ THY 

= Meeting th d fi ality = 
= Meeting the Demand for Quality = 
= — —4 

res To meet the new competition which demands constantly improved quality mab) 
cas you must have the proper equipment. p4<<-7 
CPG A genuine demand for the product of your mill can be created if the quality P<) 
== of your cloth is superior to your competitor’s. Stafford automatic looms, h-<4-- 
ess without a doubt, produce cloth unsurpassed in quality at a cost that meets ==>) 
= the keenest competition. wes es 
cas Numerous prominent mills noted for the quality of their woven product EDD) 
cas Full information have found in the Stafford automatic loom the answer to the problem of imme) 


= will be gladly sent weaving automatically goods of the finest quality. Eloquent testimony as to Pt<<) 
c= on request to mill the soundness of their choice is found in the continued repeat installations h4~<<--) 


== executives whO which have followed. 

- would ore 0 poor Remember this: the Stafford loom is particularly easy to operate. All == 
cas dooms 2 tc parts are handy for the fixer (an aid to low maintenance cost) and they will so 
c= loom and the serv. Stand the gaff of constant operation because they are built well. b4<<-) 
<= ice it is rendering | We would like to co-operate with you, tell you where our looms may be seen p<) 
es= to the textile in- im operation, and in any other way demonstrate our desire to serve and our h4<<:) 
dustry. ability to help you. 
= THE STAFFORD COMPANY a 
Makers of Bobbin-Changing and Shuttle-Changing Automatic 
Looms and other Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASS. 
= 95 Southern Agent, FRED H. WHITE, Charlotte, N.C. Paterson Office, 179 Ellison Street, Paterson, N. J. ae) 
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News of the Mull V. illages 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Ruby Mill 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everything is going fine here. The 
company is makimg a lot of im- 
provements around the village. 
They are having the streets graded 
and sidewalks repaired. They are 
also havime another well bored, so 


that we will have a better water 
system. 

We have a baseball team now 
with Mr. L. Rickman as manager. 


\ir. Sanders, our-superintendent has 
furnished a complete outfit includ- 
ing uniforms. 

The gardens and flower yards are 
crowing fine. We sure have a nice 
place to live and work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Sawyer were 
‘the guests of Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Davis Sunday afternoon. 

Born to Mr. and Mrs. B. H: Ingle, 
May 17th a son, Herbert Goolidge. 

Mr. G. M. West spent the last 
week-end with his brother in Cleve- 
‘land county. 

Miss Esther Helms spent last Sun- 
day visiting friends at the Pinkney 
Mill, 

Mr. and Mrs. Loyd Johnson had 
as their guests last Sunday, Mr. E. 
(.. Sparks and family of Belmont. 

Mass Elsie Bennett had as her 
guests last Saturday night, Miss 
Hazel Sanders. 

Rey. and Mrs. Charles Elmore are 
Visiting Mrs. Elmore’s parent, Mr. 
and Mrs. Mack Guil here this week. 

THE BUMBLE BER. 


ALBANY, GA. 
Flint River Cotten Mill 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

After some delay I will write 
again, everything is moving along 
fine here; the gardens are looking 
s0o0d now. Everybody will soon have 
plenty of green vegetables: come 
Jown and help us eat them. 


Our baseball team has played 
three games this season, losing one 
and wimning two. The first. games 
with Pelham, in Pelham, our boys 
defeated. them by the score of 7 to 
2 The next game with the Tifton 
coHege boys, the boys won 
with the score of 5to 3. The Satur- 
day game was with Moultrie boys; 
our boys defeated them by the score 
of 23 to 3,—some ball team. We can 
boast of a good ball team and we are 
very proud of them. ‘They go to 
Tifton next Saturday to play the 
college boys again and we are hop- 
ing they win: | 

We are glad to report the health 
of our community is very good. 

Miss Lelia Downing is spending a 
few weeks with her mother, Mrs. 
Alice Mercer in Marranna, Fla. 

Mr. R. G, Bray of Americus, Ga., 
spent the day Saturday with his 
wife who is confined to her bed at 
the home of her mother, Mrs. E. W. 


Barrett. We hope for her a speedy 
recovery. 
Miss Betty Godwin and mother 


and her brother, Mr. Judson Godwin, 
of Pelham were visitors this week 
of Mrs. W. Barrett. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Bray of Midway, 
Fla., spent the day here last Sunday 
with relatives. 

Mr. Wright Goodman.of Ty Ty, 
Ga.. and Mr. Carson Goodman of 
Orlando, Fla.,.spent the day Sunday, 
with Mr. C. B. Goodman. 

‘Mr. Henry MeDaniel of LaGrange 
is visiting his uncle Mr. W. H..Mc- 
Daniel. 

Aunt Becky, | am sorry to know 
you were sick, hope you are well by 
now. 

CURLY HEAD. 


LUPTON CITY, TENN. 


Dear Aunt Becky: 
I .am giving you a little news 
from down in sunny old Tennessee. 
I see mill news from Georgia, Ala- 
Caro- 
We 


North Carolina, South 
Listen folks! 


bama. 
lina and Texas. 


have a good mill and good men to 
run it. 

Our superintendent, Mr. T. B. 
Moore, overseer for day spinning, 
Mr, R. F. Gardner, second hand; Mr. 
W. W. Calhoun and Mr. J. A. 
Thompson; night spinning, Mr. J. 
P. Collum. 

Preaching services are held on 
Sunday morning and Sunday night. 
We have a splendid prayer meeting 
each Wednesday night and choir 
practice each Friday night. Mr. 
Delaney from North Chattanooga, is 
choir leader. 

Rev. G. T. King and family have 
recently come to make their home 
among us. Brother King has ac- 
cepted the pastorate of the Baptist 
church. 

Mr. G. ©. Cauble has resigned as 
overseer of carding and accepted a 
position in Alabama. 

Aunt Becky, we are having lots of 
rain and weddings. Mr. Geo. Clay- 
ton to Mabel Layne; Mr. Roy Collins 
to Ruby Gentry; Mr. Harvey Pruitt 
to Alzonia Young. Misses Minnie 
and Annie Rector, husbands un- 
known. Now, say we aren't busi- 
ness people. 

We are looking forward to the 
revival meeting, starting May 26. 

Miss Ora Barnes is 11! at her home. 

(Mr. and Mrs. Roy Collins are visil- 
ing relatives in Blairsville, Ga. 


Mr. and Mrs.’ Ray Redmond and 
sister, are leaving for Akron, O., 


where they will make their home. 
Mrs. Edith Rhodes and Nell Ken- 
ner of Knoxville, are spending a 
few weeks with Mr. and Mrs. Hill. 
Arthur Mullis, of Greenville, 8. U., 


is visiting Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Weatherford. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Jenno have 


had as their guests the past week 
Mr. and McKenzie Parker and 
children of Roda, Va., and Mr. and 
Mrs. Dave Arrico, of Detroit,. Mich. 

Mr. W. E. Mullis, former overseer 
here, is visiting home folks here and 
at Hixson. 

HUN. 
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“AUNT BECKY” TAKES A TRIP 
Visits Huntsville, Ala. and Makes 
“Whoopee” Two Whole Days 

Am up against a mighty hard 
task,—that of trying to express on 
paper the things I’ve seen, heard 
and felt, here m beautiful, hospita- 
ble, courteous and friendly Hunts- 
ville. 

Left Charlotte Saturday night, 
May 20th and arrived Sunday night, 
May 2ist, by way of Atlanta and 
Chattanooga. It rained all the way 
from Atlanta, and it was rmpossihle 
to view the lovely scenery along the 
Tennessee River, much to my re- 
gret. When | reached Huntsville, 
was tired and hungry. A porter 
was calling: “Chickenham Hotel,’— 
“Chickehnham Hotel” and that 
sounded good to me for_I was hun- 
gry. So lI said “take me to it” Bul 
I found out that rt was Twickenham 
Hotel, instead of “Chickenham,” as 
I had understood it. But I had no 
trouble getting something to eat. 

Mr. Joseph J. Bradley, agent at 
Merrimack Manufacturme Com- 
pany, sent Mr. F. A. Byrnes for me 
early Monday morning to attend the 
Joe Bradley school commencement 
exercises, and I spent the whole day 
there, getting a surprise and a thrill 
every moment. “Learning More,” 
our good and faithful correspond- 
ent, had written so many good 
things about Merrimack, that I had 
a sneaking idea that he was 
“stretching his blanket.” But he 
never even gol it straightened out! 
Neither can L 

Merrimack Village 

This is: the first village I've seen 
with every house and lot enelosed 
in a handsome Cyclone fence. Chick- 
ens and children can easily be kept 
in place. The houses are while, and 
there are so many beautiful flowers. 
T. A. Byrnes, florist, is the right man 
ir. the right place; he can’t endure 
an ugly spot. He has a nice green 
house, and flower grounds and 

“teaches floral culture to the com- 
munity. 
Hospital 

Yes, there is a mill hospital, well 
equipped, with a doctor and two 
trained nurses to look after the 
health of the village. Every morn- 
ing there’s a free clinic. Treatment 
in the hospital is-only $1.50 per day. 
Operations are performed, and 
patients get as good treatment as 
could be given anywhere. There's 
a dental parlor, where school chil- 
dren get work done free. Adults are 
charged half price. 

The Joe Bradley School 


Mr. E. F. DuBose; principal is 
truly a live-wire. 
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Becky Ann's Own Page 


There are 12 grades, and three 
great goals along the way. where 


honors are heaped upon those Who 
“make the grades:” these are at the 
end of the sixth, and ninth grades, 
and graduation, when prizes, cer- 
tifleates and prizes are given. out. 
There are also prizes given for the 
best in music, art, athletics, cooking, 
sewing, manual training, nature 
study, etc. 

It really seemed.to me, that Mr. 
Ward Thoron, of Boston, treasurer 
of Merrimack Manufacturing Com- 
pany, got as much pleasure in giv- 
ing out several hundred dollars in 
prizes,—five and ten dollar goid 
pieces,—as the pupils did in receiv- 
ing them. H would take all of our 


paper to tell of all whe received 
prizes. One little girl, Bernice 
Smith, won three first prizes, of S10 


each, on music, cooking and sewing. 

Effie Burke, ninth grade student 
—an orphan girl, won the grand 
prize—#250.00 .a scholarship, 
and her name will now be placed on 
the big honor roll, with other win- 
ners of capital prizes, which have 
been given every year, beginning 
with 1923. 

There were nime in the graduat- 
ing class. 

The school has 20 teachers, 
around 800 pupils, a fine library, and 
éverything needful for the training 
of young people for happy useful 
lives. 

Mr. Joe Bradley, Jr, agent at 
Merrimack, like his deceased father, 
has his whole heart and-soul wrap- 
ped up mm the ehildren of his com- 


munity and keeps in clese touch 
with every sthool child, rejoicing 
with afd rewarding them, when 


they make good. 

“Merrimack, My 
sung by the school, 18 enough to 
thrill a heart of stone. We have 
never anywhere seen a finer spirit 
of loyalty and hearty eo-operation, 
than exists at.Merrimack. May no 
serpent ever enter this lovely Eden. 

Merrimack Annual Picnic 

A special train of ten coaches and 
many automobiles were required to 
convey the big crowd to the picnic 
grounds, near Bell Factory on Flint 
River. Big, little, old and young 
wenf—fully a thousand. The band 
played “Hail, Hail the Gangs All 
Here,” and many other fine num- 
bers, while enroute. 

Soon after the train left Hunts- 
ville, red and white caps were pre- 
sented to the crowd. Around the 
band the white caps, in big letters, 
were funny suggestions. “Let's 
make whoopee!” “Be my sweet- 
heart,” “I faw down and ga boom,” 
“Out for a big time” was on my 
cap—and believe me it was true! 


Merrimack,” as 
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Boy Scouts en fine horses; Gir! 
Scouts so carefully trained by Mrs. 
J. B. Clopten and all m uniform, 
looked after the safety of the young- 
sters, and quickly cleaned up after 
dinner. 

Mr. Bradley gave severa! 
hundred dollars worth of ice 
erearn, candy, balloons and toys— 
presenting them himself, and. he 
even had rattlers for the babies. 
Not one was overloked. And Mr. 
Bradley just radiated happimess and 
good will. No wonder heetras- the 
confidence and loyal fmendship of 
all his employes. 

am very grateful for the cour- 
tesies extended to me at Merrimack. 
“Learning More” was givén two 
davs off from his work to eseort me 
around, and performed that office 
faithfully. 

Mr. Sam Holman, accontpanied by 
Mr. Geo. 0. Smith, saw that I had-a 
rood. luncheon, Monday. Hol- 
man, as host, did the honors to per- 
fection: offered to take me to 
“Dinty Moore's,” but I was afraid 
“Jiggs” would be there and thé bil) 
of fare limnted to “eornéed beef and 
cabbage.” So we dined at the 
Twickenham Hotel. 

Mr. Holman had recently patron- 
ized a mail order house, and had 
received his “bargain,” a rain coat 
about ten sizes. too large, and tried 
to @at enough to fill it up. 

I met several charming ladies al 
Merrimack, among them being Mrs. 
Clopton, seoul leader, several of the 
teachers, Mrs. Wilson, the .Metho- 
dist minister’s wife, Mrs, Riddle; the 
ravmaster’s wife, Mrs. Jaeksen, wife 
of the famaus fiddler, and Mrs. Geo. 
0. Smith. Miss Lilian Smith, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. O. 
Smith, gave me one of the prettiest 
aprens I've ever owned, and I expec! 


CH think too much of it to wear it,. 


except on. very special oceasions, 
Lowe Manufacturing Co. 

It was great to see the familiar 
faces of Mr. J. W. MeEl}kannon, 
agent and Mr. W. P. Cargill, super- 
intendent,—from the Carolmas, This 
is a mighty busy place now, for 
a new addition is being built to the 
mill, and the eolored and white 
work is to be separated,.. The mil! 
runs day and night. 

Day line on print cloths: W. H. 


Bowen, overseer carding: B. DBD. 
Pendley, overseer ‘spinning; A. 4H. 
Walker, overseer weaving. ~Night: 


H. Spray, carder; Sam Payne, spin- 
ner; P. D. Barton, weaver. 

Day overseers on colored goods: 
J. €. Cochran, ecarder: Leonard 
Tifton, spinner; P. B. Mullen, weav- 
er. <A. G. Phifer, night carder and 
spinner. W. Rogers, dyer; A, R. 
Hawkins, overseer cloth room; H. 
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\V, Winnette, master mechanic. 8. 
|. Stack, night superintendent. 

Margaret Mill was not running 
thursday, the day T called; it only 
runs threé days a Sorry I 
failed to see supermtendent Rey- 
nolds, 

Datias Manufacturing Co. 

This mill has been on short 
. long time, until the past few 
weeks. But you couldnt get those 
old-timers to desert for anything. 
‘Datlas is the best mill in the 
world.” Tt truly is nice, and so 
lean, and the overseers such a fine 
‘viendly group. 

“Becky Ann,” was given a royal 
velcome, and met many good peo- 
ple who had for years been reading 
her writings. 

Irish Tommy Jordan, prize fight- 
or from New York, had been here 
-overal weeks traming in Dallas Y. 
M. €.-A. for the big bout with Sar- 
geant Sammie Baker, and made 
ruany friends by his straight, clean 
living. 

Was sorry to miss seeing superin- 
tendent W. L. Denham; who 4as 
away on business; but I was well 
‘aken care of and courteously treal- 
ed by his assistant. 

The overseers are: F, M. Buchan- 
an, earder: J. R. Thigpen, seeond 
hand in picker room; James Certain 
is setond hand in No. {, and U. R. 
Certain, second hand“in No. 2 card 
rooms. 

R, Schrimsher, overseer spin- 
ning: J. W. Stone, second hand in 
No. 4, and Herman Schrimsher., 
second hand in.No. 2: 0. W. O'Neal, 
second hand in spooler room. 
C, Owens, overseer wéaying: 
tlannon MeGaha, second hand in No. 
{: Engene Heard in No. 2: Oscar 
hoonee im No. 3; John Owens in No. 
4. €. Wilkimsonm is overseer 
slashing and drawing-in. 

C. B. Englebert, overseer. cloth 
room; Chas. Gentry, second. hand; 
L. L. Wise, master mechanic, and 
|. K.- Haggard, assistant. 

Mr, D. A. Phelps, is one up-to-date 
loom fixer, who believes in reading 
ond keeping posted. 

Miss. Lillian Fisher has consent- 
ed to send iinews items from Dal- 
las and we ask our readers there to 


time 


co-operate with. hier in this task, 
and Jets hear from Dallas at least 
‘wie@e a month. Turn your news 


over to Miss Lillian if you wish to 
-ee it In.the Home Section. 
Lincotn Mills of Alabama 
Those who have thought that 
Alabama was not in the front ranks 
of the textile industry, should see 
‘hese mills, built of white concrete 
ind glass, and the pretty, modern 
“Onerete and stucco houses -for 
peratives. Much building has been 
<oing om chere the past few years, 
30,000. spindles. with other 
quipment is now being started up. 
Never at any place havé we had 


a more cordial reception.or receiv- 
ed more courteous assistance than 
was extended by superintendent P. 
W. Peeler and his overseers, and 
we now have a fine list of Bulletin 


subseribers here—thanks t6 the 
hearty support of these splendid 
gentleman. 


The spirit of good will existing 
here is perfect. Mr. Peeler believes 
in “promoting his own,” and in 
twelve years has hired only two 
second hands who were not home 
boys. The young men in the mill 
know that they will have a chance 
here if they make good, and they 
are unusually interested in self im- 
provement, as our subscription list 
will prove. 

The most beautiful girls weve 
ever seen in one place are at Lincoln 


Mills. They are neat in dress, 
charming in manners, and a credit 
to the textile South. 

A fine new cement and stucco 
schoolhouse is being built to take 
care of the increased school popu- 
lation, made necessary by the large 
additions to the mill. This com- 
pany truly believes in using fire- 


proof materials, and everything is 
built for permanency. 
Overseers 

Mr. E. H. Buckner is overseer of 
carding. Having no children of 
their own, he and his good wife 
adopted two little bhoys—brothers 
—some years ago, and no father 
could be more proud of children, or 
gel more pleasure from their rapid 
advancement in school. 

Second hands in ecard room, are 
4.1, Freeman, in No. 1, T. L. Carrall 
in No. 2, J: 8. Fain in No. 3, W. K. 
Childress in No. 4. 

Among the card~erinders, section 


men, and others who will make 
good, are Roy Newman, R.~ A. 
Statum, M. C. Mincher,. John Cole, 
Eugene Newton, J. W. Thompson, 
Leland Benson, €. T. Ray, ‘and 


others. 

W. F. Short is overseer of spin- 
ning and the appearance of his de- 
partment will testify to his effi- 


crency. Jo. Whitt, Herbert Short, 
and S. °M. Graham, are second 


hands in spinning. ; 
Among the section men are H. L. 
Grizzle, Walter M. Ray, John H. 
Colbert, Loutls Wakefield, Charlie 
Brazier, W. M. Maroney, J. G. Jones, 
and Geo. W. Maroney. Overhaulers: 


James Evans, Js C. Dickens, and 
John James. They all take the 
Bulletin. 


J. W. Dickens is overseer spool- 
ing, twisting and winding; Homer 
Bishop, second hand. 

W .H-Styles, overseer weaving,— 
and needs a bicycle to ride over 
rooms. However, walking doesn't 
seem to hurt him at all. His see- 
ond hands are: R. F. Day, in No: 1, 
H. F. Wilson and G. W..Corn in 
No. 2, BE. R. Lovorn in No. 4. Robert 
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hand in slashing. 
taking our paper, 
Sten- 


Kerr, is serond 
Others who are 
are Jewell Lovorn, Freeman 
nett, and D. Smith. 

H. M. ‘Mills, overseer cloth room, 
with 8. F. Certain second hand and 
T. B. Allen, head inspector. 

Cc. E. Gore is overseer the mop 
yarn department, with J. A. Hud- 
gins, second hand. 

R. A. Hudgens, master mechanic, 
and Herbert C. Carroll, chief elec- 
trician. 

Among the pretty girls who read 
our paper, are: Beatrice Carroll, 
Ethel Busbin, Ruby Cooper, Annie 
Tipton, Grace Lewis, and Bessie 
Morgan. We hope to have a good 
correspondent at Lincoln, soon, as 
Mr. Peeler has promised to see that 
we get the news. 

Lunch With Friends 

Thursday, we found a house full 
of Newberry, 8 .G., folks, at Lincoln 
Mills. They were Mr. Olin Ralley, 
band director, his wife and Mr: and 
Mrs. John Eddie Franklin. Did we 
stick our feet under their table? 
I'll say we did,—and enjoyed, it, too. 
Mr. and Mrs. Railey have been there 
about three years. Mr.. Franklin is 
erecting Draper looms in the new 
mill. 


YORK, 8. C. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

[I will write on “Selfishness.” 
Selfishness is the exclusive regard 
of a person to his own interests and 
happiness, always directing his pur- 
poses and plans to the advancement 
of his own interest without regard 
for others. Always expect the best 
from friends and. if disappointed 
feel they have been greatly wrong- 
ed. When some one does them a 
favor they rarely siiow any appre- 
ciation, thinking they only done 
their duty. Most of us are guilty 
to some extent. But, if we could 
only realize that there is more real 
joy -in making others happy than to 
be always putting self first this 
world would be a far better place 
in which to five. “Do unto others 
as you would have them do unto 
you,” is well worth trying to follow, 
for if we have friends we must be 
one. 

The Cannon ball club has been 
cisappointed badly in the past few 
weeks, they made arrangements to 
play Pickney Mill of Gastonia, also 
n team at Kings Mountain and 
neither team has shown up. We 
don't say they are afraid of us, but 
we have a hall elub. 

News has been received in York 
that Mr. Hazel “Bud” Nivens, star 
pitcher and a sophomore at Clem- 
son. had won the black letter 
given by the Clemson College Ath- 
letic Association. “Bud” has many 
friends who congratulate him for 
bringing this honor to York county. 


{ 
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CLIFFSIDE, N. C. 


Was so glad to see in the Bulle- 
tin that you was back at your desk 
after a few weeks illness; hope you 
continue to mmprove. 

We are sorry to report that our 
towel department overseer, Mr. 5. 
L. Thompson, has been sick for over 
a week and shows very little im- 
provement, but hope he will soon 
be back at work for we miss him 
so much, 

Mr. Ed Prewitts and family were 
called to Griffin Ga., Sunday by the 
illness of Mr. Prewitt’s mother. 

The seventh grade had the gradu- 
ating exercises at the school audi- 
torium. There was a good crowd, 
and everybody enjoyed it. 

Mrs. J. H. Morgan is planning to 
leave the last of next week for a 
visit to her sister, Mrs. J. H. Pil- 
grim. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. 5. Tate and Mrs. 
M. C, Simmons were in Forest City 
Thursday night. 

The Womans Missionary Society 
of the Cliffside Baptist church met 
at the church Tuesday night; elect- 
ed new officers almost all around 
except retained Mrs. <. Smith as 
president. 

Everything at Cliffside is still 
running full time and everybody 
seems satisfied, but they couldn't 
be any other way for we think we 
have the best superintendent and 
overseers of any mill around. 

Miss Fern Previtte left this week 
to take a business course in Spart- 
anburg, 8. ©. 

Wishing you and the Home Sec- 
tion good. luck; I can’t hardly wait 
for it each week. - The story. gets 
better every week. 

K. A. C. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 


Williamson Mills Co. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

Just a few lines to let you hear 
from our mill. We are still run- 
ning full time with plenty of con- 
tented help. We are still making 
wonderful improvements in our 
mill village and also in the mill. Mr. 
Davis, our overseer of carding is 
clothing his card. . Mr. Grover, over- 
seer of spinning is changing his 
warp to filling wind and is equip- 
ping his spdébdiers to faster tensions, 
which wilt be a wonderful improve- 
ment in production. 

Our . manager, Mr. Thomas lL. 
Lewis, is making things look good 
around here. We all like him very 
much. 

Aunt Becky, we were all very 
sorry to hear about you being sick. 
Hope you are stilk improving. 

Our line-up is the same: T. L. 
Lewis, manager; J. F. Davis. card- 


er, with John Poplin, sécond hand: 
A. G. Grover, spinning, with Dewey 
Hudson, second hand: J. A. Ross. 
weaver, with Harley Mills, sééond 
hand; J. R. Webster, finisher, with 
W. W. Bunch, second hand; 8. EK. 
Ausley, shipping Clerk; W.. 
Bailey, master mechanic; Harry 
Runey takes care of the machine 
shep. 
J. DAVIS. 
CALHOUN FALLS, 8. C. 
Calhoun Mills 

May a little girl very much in- 
terested in your. section slip in a 
few limes from Ualhoun Falls? As 
[| have never written to this section 
before 1 hardly know how to begin. 
Anyway here goes. 

Miss Clara Parker has returned 
from Augusta after having under- 
gone a serious operation to better 
her eyesight. We all hope for her 
a speedy recovery. 

We have the Radcliff Chautauqua 
in town this week-erd. The per- 
formances so far have been very 
good. Miss Pierce who is here with 
the Chautaugua is a very nice 
woman and is liked by big and little. 

Mr. Storey is going to take the 
Jolly Girls Club to Charleston the 
first of June; we hope them a very 
nice time. 

We are very sorry to repart that 
Mrs. J. S. Chastain is on the sick 
list this week and we hope her a 
very speedy recovery. 

1 certainly do wish you could 
visit our mill sometime Aunt Beeky. 
I know everybody would enjoy hav- 
ing you. | 
LITTLE BE'RSY. 


— 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, N. C. 


The Dilling Mill has new pickers 
ready to be put mas soom as a man 
comes to do the work— They are 
expecting to stand a few days while 
the change. is being made. 

The new addition to the Dilling 
Mill is going along nicely. It will 
soon be ready for the machinery. 

Mr. W. A. Mauney one’ of the 
founders of the Kings Mountain 
Manufacturing Co. died last week, 
and was buried here. The funeral 
was held at the Lutheran chureh 
and was oné of the largest ever seen 
in Kings Mouwntain. 

Rev. G. W. Guthrie and family 
spent several days recently visiting 
down near the coast. 

Rey. J. Fry and. family, of 
Marshallburg; N. C,. spent a few 
days visiting. relatives here and 
preached Sunday at Grace church 
for Rey. Guthrie while Rey. Guthrie 
filled his appointment at Marshall- 
burg. 

Rey. W. N. Cook has resigned as 
pastor of the Second Baptist church 
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to take charge of the church a' 
Webster, N. CG. He will miove ther 
next week. Kings Mountain peop!: 
all regret to see them go. 

Mr. Z. F. Cranford; supermtend 
ent of the Dilline Mill dow) 
to the mill Wednesday morning 
with something like a six-inch grin 
on his face and it didnt take long 
for everyone to find out that a nev 
daughter had arrived during th: 
night, but when his grin broadened 
out to about ten mehes°all 
to wonder what else had happened 
but as usual it didn’t take long fo: 
i. to go the round; a grand-daughte: 
had also arrived not far from the 
time the daughter came. Congratu. 
lations. Mrs. Cranford and _ th: 
daughter are in the City Hospita! 
at Gastonia and are getting alon: 
fine. Mrs. Glenn Granford and the 
granddaughter are at her mother- 
at the Dilling Mill and are als: 
doing nicely. 

Rey. and Mrs. W. H. Pless o! 
Leicester, N. C., former pastor o! 
Grace church, spent a few hours 
here Friday with friends. 

Aunt Becky, lL am sure glad you 
are able to be back on your job and 
hope you are as strong as before 
you got ‘sick. It is getting time for 
you to come to Kings Mountain 
again. 

POLLY. 


MARION, N. C. 


Clinchfield Mills 

The finals of the Clinchfield 
schoo] began with a community pro- 
gram on Sunday evening, May i2th. 
when’ the people of the village met 
for a union service in the sehoo! 
auditortum. Special music. for the 
occasion was furnished by ~the 
pupius of the school and a male 
quartett. 

With brief and fitling remarks. 
Supermtendent N. F. Steppe mtro- 
duced Mr. W: F. Morgan, who deliv- 
ered a splendid address. This con- 
cludes one of the most suecessfu! 
years the Clinchfleld school has ever 
known. Miss Ruth M. Greenlee has 
been the efficient principal for a 
number of years and under her 
leadership the school has made 
greal progress: She has been as- 
ststed for the past year by an able 
leaching foree, and at a recen' 
meeting of the school committee. 
Miss Greenlee and practically her 
entire faculty were re-elected. 

Misses Pauline and Ruth Tipton. 
their mother, Mrs. Mary Tipton and 
Mr. Bryson ‘Tipton, their brother. 
will remain at the teacherage dur- 
ing the vacation season. Miss Mary 
Snead will also remain. 

We are glad to report that all the 
sick reported last week are much 
impreved. 

IKEY. 
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For Her Children’s Sake 


By 


Mrs. Eruet HoMmMas 
(Continued from Last Week) 


“Dat’s right,” agreed Aunt Mandy, as she poured 
coffee. “Let her sleep; dat'll do mo’ good den every- 
thing.” 

Deep down in his heart, Sam prayed fervently, that 
the Lord. would somehow help Emily and that all things 
would work together for good. 


Paul stirred his coffee in grave silence. Paula seemed 
nervous and agitated and on the verge of tears. The 
whole atmosphere seemed charged with some disturbing 
mesmeric force. 


‘Daddy, I feel just like something terrible is going to 
happen,” said Paula, pushing back her plate. “I can’t 
eat I—I— What can be the matter? Paul you look like 
you’ve been to a funeral.” ; 


“T feel that way, too,” replied Paul. “Do you suppose 
Mama is going to die?” and a great dread settled in his 
eyes, as he looked appealingly toward his father. 


“Paul!” cried Paula. “Don’t think or say such awful 
things. Why—we-couldn’t live—” and the poor child’s 
voice choked into silence. 


“Dar now, Honey, yo’s all got de inergestion. Tain’t 
nuffin else ’tall, but too much turkey an’ cramberry sass 
las’ night fo’ suppah. Des a good dost o’ caster ile will 
make dem bad feelin’s and blue debbils git away frum 
‘round heah. I'll des fix up a good dost fur yo bofe, an 
fo” Mis Emily.” | 

Sam laughed in relief, and glanced toward the twins, 
who were making wry faces at each other across the 
table. 

“IT don’t believe it’s indigestion,” deelared Paula. “The 
hurt isn’t ih my. stomach—it’s my heart.” And Paul 
nodded his head in agreement, as he looked at his sister, 
wonderingly. 

“Dat’s de way it wurks, honey,” affirmed Aunt Mandy. 
“But caster ile am de remedy fur de hart ache, same as 
de stommick ache. I sho is glad I got yo’ all heah whar 
I kin look arter>yo’ ailments.” 

“Aunt Mandy, you won't find it so easy as you think,” 
said Paul laughingly, but very emphaitcally. “The time 
has passed when you could hold my nose and pour that 
stuff down me. Here’s where I sign the declaration of 
independence.”’ 

“Me too,” added Paula. 
history. Never more!” 

“Hump! Doan yo’ go to buckin up too big—kase if yo 
do, I’ll des sho yo two, dat size an’ big talk doan go no 
whar!” threatened Aunt Mandy, comically, surveying her 
beloved charges. “Lawd! Marse Paul, -yo’ll hatter eat 
lots o’ corn bread yit, fo you jine de innerpendence club 
agin Aunt Mandy’s orders.” 


“Castor oil belongs to past 
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Nobody's Business 


By Gee McGee. 


WANTED: 108 GOOD CORNERS 

Our town has a grievance. Some folks ain't 
heen doing what good citizens ought to do. 
They have blocked progress, and they know it. 
All of the thinking people believe that some- 
body ought to be took to law. A town can get 
along without slow-pokes and stumbling blocks, 
and the sooner we get rid of our old fogies, the 
better off we will be. 

Here's the trouble: Two or three years ago, 
a few so-called leaders got together and built 
a bank on the best filling station site im our 
whole city. The idea of putting a commercial 
institution where a first-class filling station 
ought to b , ridiculous, and a great many 
society wonjen d business men aré not only 
wroughtup, /but their dander has broke loose, 
and they are just about ready to tear down 
the derned jold bank, and let the oil company 
have the lot, free gratis, for nothing. 


And that ain't all: a bunch of deacans and 
elders are figuring on building a church on our 
next-best filling station: cerner.. As tax-payer 
and voter—I want to rise up and say that 
there's plenty room out in the country for 
churches, and possibly a desirable site can be 
had on some back street for the Third Metho- 
dist, and if they do go ahead and stick a church 
at the carner of Main street and Seventh ave- 
nue, lll-never take sacrament again with that 
bunch of sinners so long as F live. 


There are 5 more dandy filling station cor- 
ners m our town, but they are occupied by 
dwellings, stores, and hotels. Of course, the 84 
filling stations we now have are on as good 
corners as there were to be had at the time 
they were built, but I am in favor of condémn- 
ing all of the buildings now occupying corners 
suitable for filling stations, and utterly destroy- 
ing them, and turning the said land over to 
some good fillimg station builders. There ain’t- 
any use keeping enterprises out of town. 


Most of the real attractive 
best ‘residential sections of our city already 
have beautiful’ filling stations on them, and 
there’s a big advantage in having a filling sta- 
tion right next to your home: when anything 
smelis bad, you'll know it’s the filling station, 
and when a pole cat visits your community, 
you will not hear a “breath” of it, as they smel! 
so much like some filling stations. 


corners in the 


Now, folks: wake up. Come on city council 
and provide space for more filling stations. We 
need at least 11 additional stations so’s there 
will be a filling station for every car, and let's 
start this slogan: “Four filling stations to 
every block.” Yes sir ree, we've got to have 
gas, and filling stations is where you get it, 
Hurrah for Progress ansoforth! 


+4 


SELMA, ALA. 


California Cotton Millis Co. 
Dear Aunt Becky: 

We didn’t mean to slight you or quit writing 
but we have been tied up. At any rate, we are 
still._on the map and doing fine. Our fishing 
club has got organized now and we have 15 
members. We have pitched camp down at Old 
Cahaba. This old town is the place where the 
first capitol of Alabama was. There is still a 
few of the old houses there. The members are 
are as follows: J. W. Gorley W.R. Cook, L. A. 
Ward. A. B. Hall. Willie Cook. Hollis Davis, 
Lee Thornhill, Shell Boyce, L. W. Hodge, T. A. 
Nichols, Bud Newsom, B. H. Graves, Happy 
Attaway and W. H. Hooker.-We are anticipat- 
ing a good time and in fact we will have great 
fun. | 

A thought just came to me as you remember 
that Bloe Bird says T that will have to send a 
bunch of flowers and I just wonder if she would 
accept a fish sandwich instead; providing I can 
persuade Little Willie to carry it to her. 

The club has a doubt about two of its mem- 
bers, gentle readers. I am not mentaining 
names but most every one will know who. I 
mean. We might get. them to the camp one 
time at least if we can persuade them to quit 
playing golf long enough. 

W. R. Cook and family spent the week-end at 
Mitchell dam: they report a good lime—caught 
all the fish they wanted. Nuf sed. 

Mrs. Ruby Justiss of Grantville, Ga.; Mr. 
W. H. Hall of Hogansville, Ga., and Mrs. Edna 
Walton and,Mrs. Kate Daniel of Columbus, Ga., 
visited their sister Mrs. W. H. Hooker. 

Guess a lot of you people are looking ovér 
the standing of the different chibs. Cast your 
eye on Selma's standing. We are proud of our 
club and we have decided not to chain those 
fellows that. we threatened a few weeks ago. 
Probably some one will say, “who were they 
going to chain and for what?” Well, it ts.a 
few of our overseers and so on, to keep them 
away from the games. But we have decided 
otherwise. 

Met the writer from Humbolt and I thanked 
her personaliy for heft encouragement. 

Last week-end the operating executives of 
the California Cotton Mills of the South, namely 
Alabama Textile ‘Mills, Sunset Textile Mill of 
Selma, and New Cane Brake Cotton Mills of 
Uniontown, Ala. had ‘a general meeting and 
they met at Umontown. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. J. 
W. Corley, our general manager. Mr, Corley 
made a brief talk and then Mr. W. R. Cook, 
superintendent Alabama Textile Mill and Sun- 
set Textile Mill took the reins and he told all 
the boys a few interésting things. Then after 
Mr. Cook came Mr..Funderburk, superintendent 
New Cane Brake Mill, who was the man of the 
hour. Bet you couldn't guess what the man 
said. Now listen. We had all superintendents, 
general managers, overseers, second hands, sec- 
tion men, office foreé and with all the crowd 
Mr. Funderburk had the nerve to say that.the 
New Cane Brake Fishing Club had prepared 
for us a fish fry. Before I tell about the place 
and so on let me say that every man. had to 
loosen his belt; didn’t know that it was possi- 
ble for a man to cook as good as those fish 
was cooked. 
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“Well,” laughed Sam, “we will postpone your remedy, 
and see if the twins feel better after awhile.” 

“Thank you, Daddy,” smiled Paula. “You sure know 
how to sympathize with one.” 

“I certainly hope I do, little girl,” he replied, reaching 
over and patting her plump little hand. “Better eat some- 
thing, though.” 

“Can't do it. There’s a lump in my throat big as my 
fist—and I can’t swallow.” , 

“Too bad! But don’t worry about your mother. She'll 
be all right after a-good nap. Come and let’s feed the 
pigs’ This crisp air ought to be a real good tonic.” And 


with a bucket of milk and table scraps for the squealing, 


impatient animals that watched eagerly for his coming, 
Sam and the twins made their way to the pasture,— 
Paul, boy like, hurrying on ahead. 


“Daddy,” said Paula, clinging to his arm, I feel just 
like something has happened to Fred. Couldn’t we—drive 
to town—or—couldn’t you—and just—take a peep into 
the store and see if he is all right?” 


“Why, Paula, don’t be foolish. You had a good/talk 
with him late yesterday afternoon, didn’t you? And I 
don’t want to leave your mother.” Sam felt that he didn’t 
dare leave Emily alone with Paula. 


“Well, send Paul then. Daddy, please do,—I’m nearly 
crazy with dread and apprehension. I know something 
awful has happened some where—or is going to. It 
seems as if a great cold iron hand had closed around my 
heart, and was slowly but surely crushing every drop of 
blood out. Did you ever feel that way, Daddy?” 

“Yes, honey, yes!” 
September day, when he sat by the field spring, face to 
face with the fact that he had no place in Emily’s heart. 


“And did something dreadful happen?” 


“Yes, dear; but it turned out for the best, after all, 
hard as it was to bear.” 

“What was it Daddy?” 

“Tt was when I was left alone with my conscience and 
my God.” Sam answered very gravely. “The devil almost 
got me, honey, but God sent Berverly to save me—and— 
to make a—man of me. You're not ashamed of Daddy 
now, are you dear?” he asked wistfully. 

“No, indeed! You're just a darling, and I love you, 
love you!” And Paula squeezed his arm in emphasis. 
“But Daddy, please get me some news of some sort, from 
town,” pleadingly. 

“Bless your little heart, I will,” he answered, and then 
they were at the fence, over which a dozen pigs seemed 
determined to climb, in their eagerness for breakfast. 
their insistent squealing deafening every other sound. 

“There, now, you little rascals!” said Sam, pouring the 
great bucket of milk into a woodenNrough into which 
a dozen noses were instantly buried, each little slick long 
body tense and silent, and the “smack, smack” of hungry 
mouths, replacing the noise of the previous moment. 

Presently, with their sides swelling in evidence of a 


And Sam’s mind reverted to that 
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hearty repast, they stopped, one by one, and walked away, 
grumbling, and lazily stretched themselves in a heap in 
a spot of early morning sunshine. 


“Hump!” laughed Paul. “We're not interesting any 
more, since they’ve got what they wanted. The little 
ungrateful wretches!” 


“Lot’s of folks have that same hog principle, my boy,” 
said Sam, seriously. “Especially is it noticable in the 
voung men of today.” The twins looked at their father 
contemplatively. At last Paula spoke: 

“Daddy please explain.” 


“Well honey, to bring it close home, let’s take your 
own case. No doubt, Fred Elliott meant to test you to 
the limit the other night. Passion may have been strong- 
er, at that time, than love or reason. Had you yielded 
‘o his mad desire of the moment, you would no longer 
be attractive to him. Hog-like, he would have turned 


from you and looked else-where for a spot of sunshine.” 
“Oh, Daddy!” 


‘Yes, dear, I know it sounds terrible, but, such is life. 
Not one young man in a thousand will continue to love 
and respect a girl who meets his advances half-way— 
who will allow him to more than touch her hand. And it’s 
hard on the girl. She, poor thing is passionate too, and 
her only safety is the motto. “Hands off.’ Man calls 
her the weaker sex, and then, instead of protecting and 
defending her,—instead of trying to save her in an hour 
of weakness, he uses every devilish art at his command, 
to make her yield to him; and, his most powerful argu- 
ment is love! If he can once get his arms around his vic- 
tim, hold her close in a passionate embrace, rain kisses on 
her face and whisper love words in her ears, he can very 
often plead so eloquently that the girl will really feel and 
believe that in the sight of Ged they are already man and 
wife and then—Oh—my children !—How I do thank God 
aul, that you saved your sweet sister. Paula, you are 
impulsive and in your great innocent love for Fred, I 
‘'remble to think what might have happened, had you met 
him alone in the dark!” 


‘“‘T’m so glad I didn’t,” whispered Paula, with wide eyes 
ond white face. “But Daddy, I can trust Fred.” 


“Yes, after this, maybe, if he doesn’t learn of the trick 
\ou played on him. But if you want to hold his heart, 
ittle girl, if you want to make him love and adore you 
‘hrough all time and eternity, make him keep his distance 
intil you are really his wife.” 


‘Dad, you’re getting more and more interesting,” said 
-aul, as they turned toward the house. “I didn’t know 
ou could feel and talk as you de.” 


“‘T’ve always known that Daddy had a great big tender 
'cart under the crust,” declared Paula. 


“Took some hard knocks to break that old crust, too; 


it I’m mighty glad of .it—heardaches and all—unless» 


~rrow should come to my little girl. Paul, your sister 
‘inks something has happened to Fred. We want you 
' go to town — Ill think up some errand — but it’s 


Boy” 
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The little fellow that was frying the fish.. 
Let me think now who he was; am just a little 
afraid to put his name in black and white, he 
might have to go to cooking at home, but for 
the benefit ofall concerned, Mrs. Buckner if 
you don't know it your husband ts a wonderful 
cook. Dont take my word for it just shove 
him in the kitchen throw him a fish and if 
you dont say that it ts the best fish you ever 
ate charge it to Wille Cook. 

In‘reality the boys certainly have a nice camp 
and it is about a mile off the Selma and Mer'- 
dian highway. They have a four room cot- 
tage, lareeé porches, large yard and the cottage 
is surrounded with large oaks and pecan trees. 
This cottage nestles op the bank of Tom Big- 
bee river. ‘They havent named the camp, but 
it should according to my way of thinking, be 
named “Wonderful.” The trip to this camp ts 
o treat and we want to thank Mr. Funderburk 
and his fellows for the treat we got at their 
canip. The onty regret that I have at this 
moment ts that I am not standing over one of 
Lhose large pans of fish. 


HOOKS. 


TUPELO, MISS 


Tupelo Cotton Mills 


Dear Aunt Beeky: 


tor some time I have been thinking of writ- 
ing you about Tupelo end Tupelo Cotton Mills. 
We have a nice city situated one hundred and 
fifteen miles from Memphis,-one hundred and 
sixty miles from Birmingham and on the Frisco 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad, and on the Bank- 
head highway in a presperous farming section. 
Banks, public buildings, wholesale and retail 
stores of all kinds (a few filling stations), and 
some garages, where they sell and have for sale 
automobiles, in fact, this city is getling more 
like New York every, day. 

Our cotton mill is running full time. 
a variety of all cotten goods 
as vet 


Making 
no rayon or silk 
, wilh a good set of contented help. We 
have our school and ehurch and before so long 
our village will be among the best, as all houses 
will be rebuilt and painted-which will add to 
the comfort of the employes and the beauty of 
Tupelo. 

| have read your story of “Only a Factory 
and it is fine, wonderful, simply grand, 
but we have here a Pactory Gir! (textile em- 
ployee if you please), who has made a recard 
to be proud of by her many friends. Her 
father has five children.of his immediate fami- 
ly and four erphans all looking to him-for sup- 
port and schooling. The oldest of his, the gir! 
[ speak of will be graduated in the high schoo) 
of this eify this month and is one of six of her 
class that will be“eclassed distinction. Can you 


beat this for will power, integrity, go-get-it- 
ness—this is the kind of girls and dads that 


make the world go reund and the opportunity 
is offered to others who will. We are proud 
of her; the company is proud of her and I have 
no doubt but what they will show their appre- 
ciation by making her a nice present. 

It does me good after having spent~most of 
my life in a cotton mill and a textile institute 
to see my own people “go up,” do something 
worth while and have the confidence of their 
fellows. 


re 
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Mr. J. A. Adams, superintendent; Mr. Baggett, 
carder; Mr. Robinson, spinning, spooling and 
warping; Mr. A. L. Sutton, weaving and. slash- 
ing: Mr. EB. M: Holliday, fmishing: Mr. Chas. 
Davis, shipping; Mr. J. CG. Clark, master nie- 
chanic; Mr. Bud Walters, dyer. 

ANOTHER OLD TIMER. 


ORANGEBURG, 8S. C. 


Santee Mill 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Everything is getting along nicely here. Our 
mill is still running full time with plenty of 
contented help. We are glad to know that you 
are back to work after several weeks of illness. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mills announce the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Miss Rosa Lee to Mr. 
William Collins, son of Mr. and Mrs, G. R. 
Collins, which took place May 12th. The cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. Henderson of 
Bamberg at his parsonage. 

Mrs. J. N. Dunn and Httle son, Jack Newton 
spent the past week-end in Blackville with her 
mother, while Mre-Dunn attended the Shrimers 
meeting in Columbia. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Frye and son, Harold and 
Miss Eva Deloach and Mrs. Logan spent Satur- 
day night. in Langley, returning home Sunday. 

Mr. Pete New and family from Bamberg were 
visitors of Mr. and Mrs. Morris. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blackville and family were visi- 
tors at the home of Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Frye 
Sunday. 

Mrs. Lillie Mae Norris of Grantville is spend- 
ing this week with her mother Mrs. Logan, of 
Orangeburg. 

JUST ALMA. 


OUR PASTOR 
Dedicated to Rev. Frank L. Snyder, Pastor 
Baptist Church; Bessemer City, N. C., By 
One of His Members 


We love to tell of this wonderful man 
‘Who teaches so ably salvation’s plan 
He knows how dark is sins dark night 
And he leads his people into God's light. 
He follows Him in the light of His word 
And we now hear truths such as we've never 
heard 
He answers so truly, “Go feed my sheep” 
And shows, just how safely, our Saviour can 
keep. 


He not only teaches but also lives 
This glorious life and its splendor gives, 
In a shining example so wholesome and pure 
That it inspires others of Heaven to make 
sure. 
He commands our love ard deepest respect 
With his life-sod clean, so without defect 
And we want him to know we think he’s a gem 
Though we haven't seen Christ, we have seen 
him. 


Jimmy: Granny, do your spectacles magni- 
fy? 

Granny: Oh, yes, they magnify a little. 

Jimmy: Ah, well, would you mind taking 
them off when you cut my next piece of 
cake?—Exchange. 
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especially to-see if that young man is still sound in body 
and mind, and hasn’t eloped with some of Paula’s rivals.” 

“Now, Daddy, you can’t make me jealous. 1 know Fred 
loves only me. But I can’t rest with this burden on my 
heart.” 

“Til tell you, dear, how to get rid of it—without taking 
castor oil,” smiled Sam. “Let's ‘take those wonderful 
letters and the locket, and all the interesting incidents 
and carry them to mother in a confessional. I’m sure she’d 
be a true friend and counselor.” 


“Tll take the-castor oil,—the whole bottle, first!’ de- 
clared Paula, emphatically, and Sam sighed. 

“Well, I guess you want to write about a mile of love 
stuff for me to carry to Fred,” said Paul, with a grimace, 
turning to Paula. “I tell you what, Daddy, you don’t 
know how glad I am to share this responsibility with you. 
It’s no joke to have a lovely sister crazy as a bed-bug, 
over the wickedest young man-in town.” And he dodged 
as Paula made an effort to box his ears. 

“Paul has been perfectly lovely,” said Paula with shin- 
ing eyes, Jooking up into her father’s face. “Don’t let 
him spoil it all now, by calling Fred wicked; he has 
changed. What good is repentance and faith in God, if 
the past must forever be reviewed? Doesn’t our Heaven- 
ly Father promise to ‘blot out’ our transgressions, and 
remember them no more? ‘I don’t care what Fred has 
been or done in the past. It’s the present and future that 
counts with me.” 


Sam caught his breath. More and more was he being 
astonished over the depth and feeling of his little girl. 
Paul quoted with a tragic air: 

“*T know not, Il ask not 

If. guilt’s in thy heart 

I but know that I love thee 

Whatever thou art?” And Paula replied gravely: 

‘Those are my sentiments exactly.” 

Paula went to her mother’s room door, called softly. 
but got no answer, then tripped up stairs to write to Fred. 
pouring out her heart more freely than she had ever be- 
fore done. 

“Dear Fred: ‘ 


You will think me foolish I know, but I am haunted 
by a spirit of tradegy which lurks in the air and whisper: 
terrible forebodings. I feel intuitively that some terribl« 
thing is about to happen and the most terrible thing tha‘ 
I ean think of, is that we may lose each other. I hac 
an awful dream last night—saw you bound in chains. 
with devils mocking you in your helpless misery, an‘ 
other devils holdit##@ me away from you. I can’t shake i! 
off. 

“Dearest, I want you to know, that nothing on eart) 
can change my love for you. Your past, which you s° 
deeply regret, 18 wiped off the slate, so far as I am con- 
cerned. My heart is too full of love for you to hold onc 
little thought of condemnation, for I know that you have 
repented. 


(Continued Next Weak) 
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